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4 t]ISTRIO-]IASTLY. 1.NTRODUCTIOA r. 

Envy, War, and Poverty enter and resign theh" sceptres to ' Peace 
sitting in majesty.' 
This alternative arrangement seems to show that the play was 
originally written in the reign of Elizabeth, ad was remodelled 
when it was no longer necessary to flatter her. 
The author of the new additions to the play is clearly Marston. 
His unmistakeable swagger begins to appear in Act II., where he 
beg'ins to transmute the Academic Philosopher Cysoganus of the 
ohl play into the Poet-scholar Ca3"soganus of the new, and Harlot 
becomes Jonson or iIarston. 

How you translating scholar ? you can make 
A stabbing Salir, or an Epifram, 
And thinke yon carry just Rammsia's whippe 
To lash the patient. (p. 30, 1. 63, et seq.) 
The translating scholar, or the epigrammatist, is more like Jonson; 
the satirist, armed with amnusi's whip, more like ][arston him- 
self. Yet Horace (Jonson) in the _Poetaster is made a satirist, 
and in the very title of the Satiromastiv is termed so, while in its 
scenes he flings about his epigrams. In this same act the sub-play 
of Troilus is also [arston's. In the 3rd Act :Marston's work be- 
gins with the entrance of Crysoganus, and it continnes at least to 
the beginning of the 6th Act. Perhaps I ought to except the 
scenes where the players appear. These may belong to the older 
drama; as they are either iu prose or in doggrel, the tests which 
prove hlarston's blank verse fail us. 
[arston flen being the author of the recension of this play, it 
remains to inquire the date of his rewriting it. I have said that 
the alternative endings would suggest that the new additions were 



ttlSTRIO-,]It STI.E LVTRODUCTIOA: 9 
expressly for the company at the Globe in reply to the abuse of 
them by Jonson iu his 1Poetaster. The interpretation of tile 
passage would be much more natttral if this mastic Thersites was 
the author of the IIistriomstix who had provoked the sarcasm by 
his attack on the first sketch of the very play where the sarcasm is 
now found. 
After having stated my reasons for believing that Marston is 
the author of the amended llistriouastix of 1599, and that in it he 
attacks Shakspere, it remains that I should, ith all diffidence, 
propose my hypothesis as to the author and date of the original 
play. Enough remains of this play, after Marston's additions and 
alterations are taken out, to show what its main intention was. It 
was to show the utter unworthiness of actors to any place in the 
commonwealth, in peace or war, plenty or poverty. With such an 
object it could hardly have been intended to be acted on any public 
stage. It was a academical exercise for young men at the 
universities or for schoolboys to act. In its revised form it is 
clearly one of the series of plays in which tile boy-actors went to 
buffets with the men-actors of the common stages, and the boys' 
poets abused the men's poets. There is no indication that iu the 
original play Cr.vsogauus, who in the 3rd Act comes out as 
Marston-Jouson, was a poet at all; he is a man who professes the 
seven liberal sciences, and prefers the mathematics to all. In the 
1st Act, when the merchants and lauers propose to go see a play  
as being all in fashion, one replies, ' See a play ! a proper pastime 
indeed ! to hear a deal of prating to so little purpose.' So they all 
go to Crysoganus' study to hear him read mathematics. And 
after hearing him they agree to ' design some place for exercise, and 
a p. 23, 1. 170. 



o HISTRIO-IlZASTIX. INTRODUCTION. 
every morning have a lecture,' and give Chrisoganus 'competent 
exhibition '--in other words, to set up an academy, where its 
lnembers should ' dote in rusty art, plodding upon a book to dull 
the sense.'  The centre of this pedantic institute was quite a dif- 
ferent C3soganus from the one afterwards delineated by Marston. z 
The earlier Crysogauus seems to one to be of the time when 
the Earl of Northumberland, laleigh, and tIariot strove to set up 
an academy in London. And the spirit of the play, and even its 
expressions, were quite in unison with Peele's dedication of his 
lIouour of lke Garter (1593) to the Ead 
The Muses love, patron, and favourite, 
That artisan,s and scholars dost embrace, 
And elothest Mathesis in rich ornaments, 
That admirable mathenmtie skill 
Familiar with the stars and Zodiac, 
To whom the heaven lies open as her book. 
After much more in this style, equally like the matter of the earlier 
play, Peele begins to speak of 
these unhappy times 
l)isfurnished wholly of heroical spirits 
That learning should with glorious hands uphold, 
in which only Northumberland has, 
in regard the true philosophy 
That in pure wisdom seats her happiness. 
 p. 29, 1. 20. 
 How differently Narston treated the Scholastic questions of the first 
Act of Histriomastlx may be seen in the character of Lampatho, in Act lI. 
of his lUhat you will. 



I-IISTRIO-IASTIX. IIVTROZ)UCTIOIV.   
Augustus is dead, and Sidney, and Walsingham--why then do 
not the poets follow? What has Spenser to do here below, and 
I-Iarrilgton, and Daniel, and Campiou, and Fraunee. 9 aNhy do 
they not go also, 
And leave behind our ordinary grooms 
With tl'ivial burnouts to pastiule the world 
That favours Pan and Phoebus both alike .9 .... 
Why go not all into th' Elysian ileitis 
And leave this centre barren of repast, 
Unless in hope Angusta will restore 
The wrogs that learlting bears of covetousness. 
This last line calls to mind the complaints of Nash and Greene 
in 1589 and 159 against the covetous players, who would uot 
give proper pay to thc scholar poets, because they found that one 
of their own fellows was ohamtes _Faetotm enough to write plays 
for them. Peele was precisely one of the pla)-makers whom 
Greene addressed in his d)'ing protest, and urged to forswear the 
trade of dramatist. This prologue to his t[onour of the Garter in 
1593 reads like an echo of Greene's words in 1592. And if the 
original tlistriozastix was a further contribution by Peele to the 
same cause, then it follows that the origiual I'ost-hast of the play 
was meant for the Shake-scene of Greene's Groatsteorth of If-it, 
the monopolizing factotum Shakspere. In this ease 5iarston, by 
foisting in the allusion to Troilns, would not have given the old 
satire auy new application, but would simply have amplified it, and 
brought it down to a later date. 
In searchilg for any external or internal evidence to confirm or 
contradict this hypothesis, I have tried to find some play of the 



ItlS"TI?IO-AL4STIX. INTRODUCTIO:. x3 
be autobiographic, that he is ' your only jig-maker,' and that he can 
interpret any action which hc sees puppets exhiliting. So that 
there is some slight evidcme both of his jig-making or ballading, of 
his i,tcrprcting to the puppets, and of his writing spiritual plays. 
:Possibly, then, he may have written a Prodigal Chihl, as Post-hast 
is said to have done. 
And when we come to examine the structm'e of the Prodigal 
So, we find that it is in great measure bon'owcd from Greene's 
autobiographical novel flc Motri Garmet. Aud theu it be- 
comes one of a series of plays reflecting on Greene, Peele, and 
Nash, all of which have traditionally been attributed to Shakspere, 
if we take Posthaste to mean Shakspcrc. This series of plays in- 
eludes Fair E,, the LoMon Prodigal, the Prodigal So, the Po'itan, 
and the Jbrl'.'hire Tra9edg. I made some return'ks on thenl iu a 
paper published in the Transactious of the New Shakspere Society, 
Vol. I[. pp. 160, 161, a portion of which I will transcribe. I 
say, there, that the tradition that Fair E, was Shakspere's must 
be taken in comection with "the curious fact that oir En is not a 
solitary phenomenon. There is another play, edently referring 
to Greem,  aud making a mock at his ' Never too late,'a play of 
the same date as Fair E, apparently by the same hand, and con- 
taining a line identical with one in Tair 
' Pardon, dear ather, my follies that are past.' 
This other play, the oMon Prodigal, was printed iu 1605 with 
Shakspere's name on the title-page. But there is also another play, 
now only existing in a miserable German translation of the end of 
 Greene is ' Flowcrdale ' in the play, and it is said of him, 
' If e'er his heart doth turn, 'tis ne'er too late.' 



20 ttlSTEIO-AfASTIX, ACT I. 
Of these bright Virgins with adulterate love. 70 
Meane time their servant (heere) 
Shall teach of every Art the mistefie. [Exempt PE,tCE aw r .Iris. 
.Mayo. But if (by Art) as all our Artists say, 
There is no rcall truth to be attain'd, 74 
Why shotdd wee lahore" in their loves bestow ? 
The wisest said : I kox I olhig kow. 
Chri. The wisest was a foolc for saying soe : 
That Oraclc pronounc'd wise Socrates : 78 
For doe I know I sec you, or thc light 
Or do you know you hcerc race, or 
Phil. All this wee needcs must know, assuredly. 
Chri. If this bee ccrtainc then which comes fi'om sencc ? 82 
The knowledg proper to the soule is Truer; 
For that pure knowledg by the which wee know 
A thing to bee, with true cause how it is, 
Is more exact then that which knowes it is, 86 
And reaeheth not to knowledge of the cause. 
Besides ; that knowledge (that considers things 
Abjunct from sencive matter) is exacter 
Then that which joynes it selfe with elements. 90 
h'ithmetiek ever considers numbers 
Abstract from sencive anatter : .Musick still 
Considers it with sence, as mixt with sound. 
Therefore .4rithmelicqtte is more exact, 95 
And more exact then is Geometric : 
Since unitas is still simplicior pmteto, 
And number simpler titan is inaptitude. 
For Uuitas may still be sie 2ancto, 9 S 



:4 1-YISTIdIO-ilZASTLV, ACT I. 
]el. See a Play, a proper pastime indeed : to heere a deale of 
prating to so little purpose. 
1olo ". Why this going to a play is now all in the fashion. 174 
Lyon. Vfhy then lets goe where wee may heare sweet musick and 
delicate songs, for the IIarmonie of rausick is so ltcavenlike that I 
love it with mv life. 177 
'our. Nay, faith, this after-noone weele spend in hearinge the 
Mathematickes read. 
I,1. Why then lets to the Academy  to heare 6)'isoyams. 
Oues. Content. 
So all yoe to CHRISOGANUS sttMy, wlere they flnd ldm reading. 
Fottr. Maister Clo'isogaaus : by your leave, sir. 180,9., 
Chri. Gentlcmen, you are welcome. 
)tr. I pray, sir, what were the best course for a scholler ? 
Cri. Why, no man can attaine to any truth, 
13at he must seeke it MathemalicL 186 
F-our. Which are the Mathem, aticgue sciences ? 
Chri. Arithmetic and Geometry are chiefe. 
IZel. What difference is there twixt ThilosoTky 
And knowledge which is Mathematicall ? 190 
Chri. This, sit" : The natm'al Philosopher 
Considers things as meerely scnsible ; 
The Iatkematicia ; ul meMe abjanctas a materia sensibilL 
But tiffs requireth time to satisfy; 194 
For 'tis an Axiome with all men of Art, 
2 J[at, hematicum abstrahenlcm on comiltere medacium. 
 See remarks on the attempt of the Earl of Northumberland, Raleigh, 
Harlot to set up an ,Academy in London. Introductbm to this play, ante, p. 10. 
"- Jonson's discoveries are quite contradictory to this notion of Art. He 
evidently knew little, and eared less, for mathematics and the exact sciences, 



ItISTR[O-AIASTL,; ACT I. 25 
And (for the beanty of it,) what can be 
Urg'd (more extractive) then the face of heaven ? 198 
The misteries that Art hath found therein. 
It is distingnisht into Regions ; 
Those Regions fil'd with sundry sorts of starres 
They (likewise) christned with peculiar names. 202 
To sez a dayly use wrought out of them, 
With dclnonstrations so infallible, 
The pleasure cannot bee but ravishing. 
lear. The very thought thereof euflameth mee. 206 
Chri. Why you shall meet with projects so remov'd 
From vulgar apprehension (as for instat,ee) 
The Sunne heere riseth in the East with us, 
But not of his own proper motion, 210 
As beeing turn'd by primum mobile 
(The heaven above Coelam stellaram) 
Whereas his true asseent is iu the West. 
And so bee consummates his circled course 214 
ILL tile Ecliptick line, which partes tile Zodiack, 
Being borne from Tmpick to Tropick. This time 
Wee call a yeere ; whose Hierocliyhick was 
(Amongst the _EgyTtias figured in a Snake 218 
Wreath'd circular, the tasle vithin 16s month) 
As (happily) tile Latines (since) did call 
A Ring (of the word _tutors) 
Four. I apprehend not in my ablest powers, 
That once iLL every foure and twenty houres, 
or for the Aristotelian metaphysic. With him, as with the later and altered 
Chrisoganus, Poetry is the queen of arts. 



HISTRIO-_[AST"L,; ACT I1. 31 

Enter Contrimen, to them, Clarke of the Market : hee wrings a 
bell, and drawes a curtaiae ; whereuuder is a market set about 
a Crosse. 
Con. Wher's this drunkard Clarke to ring the bell 
Clar. Heigho, bottle Ale has buttond my cappe. 
Corne-b. Whats a quarter of Corne? 
Seller. Two and six-peuce. 
Corne-b. Ty't up tis mine. 
Enter a Jlarchauts wife, with a Drentice, carrying a hand-basket 
ttY'fe. IIa' y' any Potatoes 
,Seller. Th' aboundauce will not quite-cost the bringing. 76 
ttSfe. What's your Coek-spalTowes 
,.,eel. A penny, Mistresse. 
llS'fe. Ther's for a dozen ; hold. 

Eater GuLctI, ]3ILCII, CLOWT and GuT. Oe of tltem steyyes on 
the Crosse, and cryes, _/1 Play. 

Gulch. All they that can sing and say, 
Come to the Towne-house aud see a play. 
At three a clock it, shall begiune, 
The finest play that ere was scene. 
Yet there is one thing more in any minde : 
Take heed you leave not your purses behinde. 

80 

Jder a allel-siger and shags a allet 
tal. Whats your playes name ? l[aisters, whose men are ye 
How, the signe of the Owle i' th' Ivsbush .9 Sir Oliver Owlets 



40 HISTRIO-illASTIX ACT I I. 
May lay him down in death to snort. 
Cres. 0 knight, with valour in thy face, 976 
tIcre take my skrccnc, wear it for grace, 
Within thy helmet put the same, 
Therewith to make thine enemies lame. 
ZaM (Lame stuff indeed, the like was never heard.) 980 
Eder a roariJtg DEVIL with the VtcE on his back, IIq:ITY it oe 
harM, mtd JUVEITUS it the other. 
Iice. Passion of me sir, puff, pnff, how I sweat, sir; 
The dust out of your coat I intend for to beat, sir. 
Jtvet. I am lhc prodigal child, I, that I am, 
Who says I am not, I say he is to blame. 
IMq. And I likewise am Iniquity, 
Belov'd of many, alas for pity. 
Devil. Ho ! ho ! ho ! these babes mine are all; 
The Vice, Iniquity, and child Prodigal]. 
ZaM. Fie! what unworthy foolish foppery 
lresents such buzzardly simplicity. 
]favor. 1N more, no more, unlesse twere better, 
And for the rest yee shall be our debter. 
_Post. My Lords, of your accords, 
Some better pleasure for to bring, 
If you a theame affords, 
You shall know it, 96 
That I, _Post-haste, the Poet, 
Extcmpore can sing. 
La,. I pray my Lord let's ha're; the Play is so good 
That this must needs be excellent. 300 



.HISTRIO-IASTLX; AcT III. 43 

ACTUS TERTIJ, SC,ENA 1. 

Jater PRIDE, VAINE-GLORY, HYPOCRISlE, and CONTEMPT: 
PRIDE casts a mi't, w/erein hl.VOlTIUS and his comTany 
vaais/ off the Stage, and PRIDE and ker attendants remabe. 

Pride. Brave mindes, now beautifie your thoughts with pompe, 
Send forth your Shipps unto the furthest Seas, 
:Fetch me the feathers of th' Arabian Birds, 
Bring Mermaides combes, and glasses for my gaze: 
Let all your suudxy imitating shapes 
Make this your native soyle the land of Apes. 
Then Ladies trick your traines with Turkish pride, 
Plate your disheavled haire with ropes of Pearle, 
Weare sparkling Diamonds like twinkliug stm'res, 
And let yonr spangled crownes shine like the Sunne : 
' If dOU will sit in throne of state will Pride 
The ewest fashio (still) must be our guide. 12 
fain. Vaiue-glory vowes to lackey by thy foote, 
Till she hath swolue mens hearts with Arrogance. 
HM. ht like designes, ttvofac'd HgToerisie 
Is prest to spend her deepest industry. 16 
Cont. And (till her soveraignty decline and bow) 
Contempt shall be enthron'd in every browe. 
Prj. Then thus, (as soveraigne Empresse of all simms) 
:Fryde tm'nes her houre, and heere her Sceane beginnes. 20 



IIST2YIO-M4STLV, ACT I I I. 45 
Bringing all treasure that the earth can yeeld ? 
O#zes. We are (most worthy Lady) 
Prj. Then use your wisedome to enrich your sclves : 
Make deepe successe high Steward of your store. 44 
Enlarge your mighty spirits : strive to excede 
Iu buildings, ryot, garmets, gallautry. 
For take this note : The world the showy affects : 
Playe l-erlne, (vilie clade) is counted ITce ; 48 
.tnd makes high blood indm'e base Trcejtdiee. 
lour. ]Jut wee have Lawes to limitie our attire, t 
Pry. Broke with the least touch of a golden wyer. 
Kel. Yet wisedome still commands to keepe a meane. 52 
Pff. True, had you no meaues to exeell the same ; 
But having power labour to ascend, 
The fames of mighty men do never end. 
.Fou'. Is not Ambition an aspiring sinne? 56 
Pry. Yes for blind butts and birds of lazy wing. 
.Lo,. 3Ie seemes tis good to keepe within our bounds. 
Pry. Why beasts themselves of bounds are discontent. 
Spend hie your studies to get offices, 60 
Then stooping suiters and uncovered heads 
May groauing come, unbowellig .o the bagges 
Of their rich burthens in sour wide-mouth'd deskes. 
L:7ou. But men will taxe us to waut charity. 6 

 Sir Geo. Bond, L. Mayor in 1587-8, wrote from the city to the P. Council, 
to say that ia order to mairttairt comely order (which could rtot be without 
some further foleration) they had dra'n up a book containing a certain order 
for apparel of citizens and their wives, and desiring that they might not be 
impeached for weariug it. (Niclols, Prog. of Q. Eliz., it. p. 543.) 
o. Incomplete note in 3Ir Simpson's hiS.--' if some expression of Sh.' 



ItlS"TIIO-]I.qVTLY, ACT I I I. 
When sweet smooth liues are held for pretious, 
Then will you fawne and crouch to Poesy. 
Clout. Not while goosequillian Posthast holds his pen. 
Gtt. Will not our own stufl'e serve the multitude ? 
Chri. Write on, erie on, yawle to the common sort 
Of thick-skin'd auditours such rotten stuffs, 
More fit to fill the paunch of Esquiliue t 
Than feed the hearings of judiciall cares. 
Yee shades, triumphe, while foggy Ignorance 
Clouds bright Apollos beauty [ Time will cleere 
The misty dulnesse of Spectators Eyes: 
Then, woeful hisses to your fopperies ! 
O age, when every Scriveners boy shall dippe 
Profaning quills iuto Thessaliaes spring; 
When every artist prentice that hath rea([ 
The pleasant pantry of couceipts shall dare 
To write as confident as Hercules ; 
When every ballad-monger boldly writes 
And windy forth " of bottle-ale  doth fill 
Their purest organ of iuveution-- 
Yet all applauded and puff up with pride, 
Swell in conceit, and load the stage with stuff 
Rakt from the rotteu imbers of stall jests ; 
Which basest lines best please the vulgar sense, 
Make truest rapture lose preheminence ! 
Jel. The fellow doth talke like one that can talke. 
Gal. Is this the well-learn'd man Chrisoganus ? 
He beats the ayre the best that ere I heard. 
 This is Marston's. See p. 5. - froth. 
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HISTIYIO-.L.tSTLV, ACT IV. 
Whfl'st I behold yon halfe-fac'd hIinion, 
The daughter of some Cloves and Cinamon, 
To equall me in rich accoustrements. 
O, wher's the outward difference of our birth ! 
When each odde-nincing mistresse Citty-Dame 
Shall dare to be as sumptuously adorn'd, 
With Jewels, chaines aud richest ornaments, 
As wee fi'om whom their Fathers held thcir land 
Iu bond-slaves Tenure, and base villianage. 
l-otcl. Vhy should yon bubble of Nobility, 
Yon shade of Man, appropriate Epitketes 
Of noble, and right honorable sir, 
To the blind Fortune of his happy birth ? 
Why should this reeling world (druuke with tile juice 
Of Tie,tries bounty,) give such attribute 
Of soveraigne title, place and dignity, 
To that same swolne up Lord, whom blinded chance 
Above his vertues merite doth advance 
To high exalted state, Mlilst all repine 
To see our sweate rewardcd, and our paine 
Guerdond but with a single fee, an Angels gaine .9 
Clzanlx God for his mercy ! how yon Lady jetts 
And swoopes along in Persian ro'alty. 
O I could pine with Etvie, and consume 
hIy heart in fowle disdaine, that she should strout 
And swell in ostentation of her birth, 
Decking tile curled tresses of her haire 
With glittering ornaments, whilst I am pent 
In nice respect of civil modesty. 

57 
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ttISTRIO-3L4 
The Law and Merchandize in rust may rest: 
Theft E,vff cease ; for e're the Sonuc shall set 
Ile buckle on Mavortis burganet. 
[Exempt Mayo. ad ELL. 
Eter CtIISOGANUS SOlUS. 
Cri. Summa petit livor, perflant Mtissima venti. 
Then, poor Chrisogmms, who'll envy thee, 
Whose dusky fortune hath no shining gloss 
That Envys breath can blast ? Oh, I could curse 
This idiot world, this ill-nurst age of Peace, 136 
That foster[s] all save virtue ; comforts aH 
Saving industrious art, the souls bright gemme ; 
That crusheth down the sprouting stems of Art ; 
lasts forward wits with frosty cold contempt ; 140 
Crowning dnll clods of earth with honours wreath; 
Gilding the rotten face of barbarism, 
With the unworthy shine of Eminence-- 
O, I could wish myself consum'd in air, 1 
When I behold these huge fat lumps of flesh, 
These big-bnlkt painted posts that senseless stand, 
To have their backes pasted with dignity, 
Quite.choking up all passage to respect 14S 
These huge Colossi, that roll up and down, 
 Compare Macilente's opening speech in Act i. Sc. 1, of Et'erg man out 
is ],onvur. Like this, it begins with a line of latin. The general tone and 
purpose of the two speeches are identical, though Jonson's is ifinitely the 
better. Marston flattered Jonson, and may have written this to curry favour 
with him. Jonson says of Carlo-Buffone ' no houourable or reverend person- 
age whatsoever can come within the reach of his eye, but is turned into all 
manner of variety by his adulterate similies.' 



HISTRI"O-zTLASTI"X, ACT IV. 63 
You must belch and breathe your spirits somewhere else. 
2?el. Jealous of me, with your seat for Master John ? 176 
Gat. When the door's shut the sigu's iu Capricorn. 
Cloa. Then you might heave the latch up with your horn. 
Gd. This cuckoldy coil hinders our rehearsal. 
Gtt. ' I'll tear their turret tops 180 
' I'll beat their bulwarks down, 
' I'll rend such rascals fi'om their rags, 
' And whip them out of town. 
Bel. 'Patience, my lord, your fury strays too far.' 184 
Gd. Stay, sirs, rehearse no further than you are, 
:For here be huffing parts in this new book. 
Gd. Have I e'er a good humour in my part ? 
Gal. Thou hast never a good one out of thy part. 188 
2?el. I'll play the conquering king, that likes me best. 
Gd. Thou play the cowardly knave--Thou dost but jest. 
Clowt. Half a share, half a shirt. A Comedian, 
A whole share or turn Camelion. 1 192 
GM. Well sirs, the gentlemen see into our trade, 
We cannot gull them with brown-paper stuff, 
And the best poets grown so envious, 
They'll stmwe rather than we get store of money. 196 
Gd. Since dearth of poets lets not players live by wit, 
To spite them let's to wars, and learn to use a spit. 
Closet. 0 excellent ill--a spit to roast a rhyme ! 
Gtd. 'Twill serve you to remember dinner time. 
Bel. That's true, 'tis time, let's away. [xemL 
 Cuthbert Cony-catcher Defence of Cony-catching 1592. Greene said 
they were comedians to art, so the actions of their lives were chamelion-like.' 
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hCTUS qUI  TUS. 

.Eater WAItE, AIBITION, FURY, ]tOnIOE, t'INE 

//),r. Rule fier-eied llarre .t revell in blood and flames : 
Euvy, whose breath hath poysoned all estates 
Hath now resigned her spightfidl throne to us. 
Staud forth _4bitiou. Fly through the land, 
And enter every brest of noble blood. 
Infect their honored mindes wiflt factious thouglts. 
And make them glister iu opposed armes : 
Let unjust force, and scarlet Tyramy, 
Wait on their Actions till their ulcers breake; 
Or else be launced by the hand of HTov'e, 
Which cannot be without a lasting scalwe. 
Arab. Ambitio like a Pestilence cloth fly 
To poyson Honorer and Nobility. 
]ar. ttrff, thy turne is next. Goe now and fill 
The trunek of Peasants with thv dangerous breath, 
Inspire them with the spirit of Mutiny, 
age, and rebeiou ; make them desperate, 
HurLv them headlong mto evenly ill, 
Like dust rais'd with a whirlwind ; let their eyes 
Be ever fixt upon the brnsed prints, 
Made in their state by wilde oppression ; 
And (after all) possesse them with this fire : 
That ouely Warre must purchase their desire. 
ury. m T shall shine amongst this multitude, 

4 

8 

16 

4 
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Like a bright Meteor in the darkest cloud. [Exit 
lYar. Horror shall greet the bosome of greene youth ; 
The melting liver of pied gallantry ; 
The wrinc -kled vizard of Devotion; 28 
The eheverell 1 conscience of corrupted law ; 
And frozen heart of gowty Merehandize. 
Horror wound these, strike palsies in their limmes, 
And as thou stalk'st (in thy prodigious shape,) 32 
And meet'st a fellow swolue with mounted place, 
Shake him with glaunses of thy hollow eyes, 
And let thy vigour live as his heart dies ! 
Horr. Yuough, ere long the ayre shall ring with shrikes, 86 
And sad lament of those whom llorror strikes. [Exit Hoo. 
1Yar. Horror, adiew ! 
These three are Ushers to our Deity, 
Onely vast Ruine heere attends ou us, 0 
And is a follower of our high designes : 
R&e, thou faythful servant to grimme Warre, 
Now teach thy murdring shot to teare mens limm's, 
Thy brazen Cannons how to make a breach 
In a fayre Citties bozome; teach thy tiers 
To climbe the toppes of houses ; and thy mines 
To blow up Churches in th' offended skve. 
Consume whole groves and standing fields of Come, 48 
In thy wild rage, and make the proud earth groane 
Under the weight of thy confusion. 
Rtbe. This and much more shall Ruble execute. 
 Fr. et.evreuil, roebuck. :Easily-giving, or stretching leather. See 
. Juliet, II. iv. 87 : ./Yen. VlII. II. iii. 32 : Twelfth 2Vight, III. i. 13. 
VOL. II. ,5 
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With our master known. 76 
Off. Meanwhile there's press-money for your reward. 
Clotzt. :No (I thank your worship) we mean not to trouble your 
town at this time. 
Off. Well masters, you that are master-sharers 80 
lfust provide you upon your own purses. 
Gt, t. Alas, sir, we players are privileged: 
Tis our audience must fight in the field for us, 
And we upon the stage for them. 84 
_Post. Sir, as concerning half a score angels, 
Or such a matter, for a man in my place-- 
Off. Those days are out of date. 
Bel. The more's the pity, Sir. [Exit OFICEU. 
Gd. Well, I've a brewer to my Ingle : 
He'll furnish me with a horse great enough. 
_Post. Faith, I'll e'en paste all my ballads together, 
And make a coat to hold out pistol-proof. 9 
Closet. I marvel what use I should make of my Ingle, 
The hobby-horse seller. 
G**t. Faith, make him sell a whole troop of horse 
To buy thee one. 96 
Bel. Sh's, if these soldiers light upon our playing 'parell 
They'll strut it in tim field, and flaunt it out. 
_Post. Well, sirs, I have no stomach to these wars. 
G,d. l%ith, I've a better stomach to my breakfast. 100 
Clout. A shrewd monfings work for players ! 
Omes. Let's be gone. 

[Exeunt 
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3. And we came all of our Father Adam. 
2. Goe to then, why should we be their slaves ? 
Onnes. Liberty, liberty, liberty [ 
Cri. See, see, this common beast the mtflfitude 
(Transported thus with fury) how it raves, 
Threatning all states with rune, to englut 
Their bestial/and more brutish appetites. 
O you auspicious and divinest powers, 
(That in your wisdomes suffer such dread plagues 
To flow and cover a rebeRious land) 
Give end unto their furies ! And drive back 
The roaring torrent on the Authors heads 
That (in their pride of lage) all eyes may see 
Justice hath whips to scourge impiety ! 

71 

[Exeunt 

188 

[Exit. 

JEnter LzoN-IASI to OURCHIER sitting in his study at one end 
of the stage : _/It the other eud enter VoElCnEa to VEICIE in 
his shop. 
Lyon. Good morrow, maister aWourcher. 192 
Tour. Maister Lyon-rash, you are welcome: 
How fare you, sir, in these prodious times ? 
Lyon. Troth, like a man growaae wilde and desperate, 
E'ene spent with horror of their strange effects. 196 
Vour. I feare they will be much more stranger yet. 
Lyon. And you have cause to feare, sir. 
.Four. So have you : if wealth may make a man suspect his state. 
What newes heare you, sir ? sit downe I pray you. 200 
Yhey sit and whisper, whilst the other two sTeake. 
Four. I wonder how you dare keepe open shoppe, 
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Considering the tumults are abroad. 
They say the Nobles all are up in urines, 
And the rude commons in disseverd troupes 
Have gathered dangerous head, and make such spoyle 
As wotfld strike dead a true reporters tongue. 
Vel. Faith I am ignorant what course to take, 
Wee i'th Citty heere are so distracted, 
As if our spirits were all earth and ayre, 
I know not how : each houre heere comes fresh newes 
And nothing certaine. 
The other ttvo againe. 
t'our. Well, if this be true, 
The issue cannot be but dangerous. 
Lyon. 0 they have made the violent'st attempts 
That ere were heard of: rtfin'd Churches, Townes, 
]3urn't goodly Mahouts, and indeed lay'd wast 
All the whole Country, as they passe along. 
'he other. 
Your. Ther's no prevention if they once come heere, 
But that our Citty must endure the sack. 
Yel. I feare it, Sir. 
Your. Faith, we are sure to feele 
The fury of the tempest when it comes. 
The Law and Merehandize may both go begge. 

208 

22O 

Enter CivmY to her husband, and LYON-ts. 
Chain. Where are you, husband, do you heere the newes ? 
_Four. What newes, on God's name ? 
Ckam. 0 the enimies [ 
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ater all the factions of Noblenen, 39easants ad Ciltizens fightin# : 
The ruder sorte drive it the rest, a,d cr " a sacke ! a sacke ! 
Itavoke, havocke ! larae the Laxiers 5ookes ! Teare the Silkes 
out of the shots !'" Ia that coasio, the Scholler scaTing from 
among them, they all go out and leave him uTon the Stage. 1 

Chri. Thus Heaven (in spite of fur)-) can preserve 244 
The trustfull innocent and guilflesse soule. 
O, what a firing is man, that thus forgets 
The end of his creation; and each houre 
Strikes at the glory of his maker thus ? 248 
What brazen vizage, or black yron soule 
Hath strength to Justifie so Godlesse deeds ? 
Hee that is most infeoft to Tyrannie, 
The man whose Jawes burne most with thirst of bloud, 
What coulours or thin cobweb can he weave 
To cover so abhor'd iniquities ? 
If then there be no shadow, no pretext, 
To vaile their loathed bodies; what should make 256 
Ien so inamour'd on this strumpet warre, 
To doate upon her forme ? when (in her selfe) 
Shee's made of nothing but infectious plagues ? 
Witnesse the present Chaos of our Sceane, 260 
Where every streete is chain'd with linckes of spoile. 
l-Ieere proud 3mbition rides ; there Tarie flies ; 
l-Ieere t[orror, and there ruthlesse Marder stalkes, 
 This scene belongs to the new play. fter Essex's rebellion, itestine 
faction was more to be dreaded than external invasion. 
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To fi'ame true concord in one unity. 
Behold the faire proportion of a man, 
Whome heavens have created so compleate ; 128 
Yet ff the arme make wata'e against the head, 
Or that the heart rebcll against the braine, 
This elementall bodie (thus compact) 
Is but a scattrcd Chaos of rcvenge. 132 
Your lawes appoincted to be positive 
(By llarre confounded) must be brought againe : 
For law is that which Love attd Peace inaintaine. 
Pldli. Thou Sonne of knowledge (richer then a man) 136 
We censure thy advice as oracles. 
Chri. Follow, and Ile instruct you what I can. 
Ma. " We followed beasts before, but now a man. 

[Exeunt 

Eater FOURCHR, VOURCHR, LYON-RASH and VLI;RE 
four. 0 Heavens ! powring high-pryzd favours forth, 1:0 
Like to the bonny dew that sweetes the Leaves, 
Once send us Peace, that fairest Palme-crownd Queene. 
Four. Raiue and H'arre, the precedents of Wrath, 
That crop't the fifty Sonnes of Hecuba, 144 
Have rid their circuit through this fertile soyle, 
And quite transform'd it to a Wildernesse. 
Fel. Come let us sit and mourne with sad laments 
The heavy bm'dens of our discontents. 148 
Lon. To waile our want let speaking slacke the paine, 
For words of griefe divide the griefe in twaine. 
Vel. Our Shops (sometimes) were stuft with cloath of gold, 
But tYarre hath emptied them, and Spyders build  152 
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Fater the players. 
What, will you have this cloak to pawn ? What think you it's 
worth ? 200 
Host. Some fower groats. 
Omn. The pox is in this age : here's a brave world fellows ! 
-Post. You may see what it is to laugh at the audience. 203 
Host. Well, it shall serve for a pawn. [Exit Hostess. 
Coast. Soft, sirs, I must talk with you for tax-money, 
To relieve the poor; not a penny paid yet. 
-Post. Sir, at few words : we shared but fifteen pence last week. 
Coast. But 'tis well known that each maintains his punk, 208 
And taverns it with drunken suppers still. 
Oma. Alas, they are oar wives. 
Coast. Ye are not all married. 
-Post. Who are not are glad to bring such as they can get? 212 
Bel. Before I'll give such a precedent, I'll leave playing. 
Gal. Faith, and I too : I'll rather fall to work. 
-Post. Fall to work after playing ? unpossible ! 
Coast. Sirs, will you hear the truth ? 216 
Gut. Sir, you may choose. 
Coast. But you must all choose whether you'll be shipped, and 
set a shore no man knows where, as the Romans did, or play for 
the maintenance of the poor, and yore-selves kept like honest 
Omn. We choose neither. 
-Post. Saving your sad tale, will you take a pot or two ? 
Cow,st. The dearth of malt denies it. 
Clout. It's a hard world if the constable despise it. 224 
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Humility brings Peace again: 
So turn our deeds in endless chain." 
(Clement Marot, by Henry Morley. Vol. i. p. 131.) 
So Lodge, /Fig for Momus, 1595. 174 verso. Satire 5. 
]3riefly, the greatest gifts whereof we boast 
Are those which do attempt and tire us most. 
Peace brings in pleasure ; pleasure breeds excess ; 
Excess procureth want; want works distress ; 
Distress contempt, &c. 

Puttenham (p. 917 Arber's reprint) quotes Iheau de Mehune, 
the French Poet-- 

Peace makes plenty, plenty makes pride; 
Pride brings quarrel, and quarrel brings war; 
War brings spoil, and spoil poverty, 
Poverty patience, and patience peace : 
So peace brings war, and war brings peace. 

Simon HarwardSolace for the soldier and sailor, 1592. ]33 
verso- 
'Peace hath increased plenty, plenty hath wrought pride, pride 
hath hatched disdain, and disdain hath brought forth such strifes 
and debates, such suits of law, such quarrellings and contentions, 
as never were heard of in any age before us.' 

i. The Play within the Play of Histrio-Mastix (pp. 32, 39).-- 
There is the precedent of the Midsummer Night's JDream for the 
play as rehearsed not corresponding with the play as played. But 
no precedent for putting Troilus and Cressida into the middle of 
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Prodigal Ckild. Was the _Midsum.mer Nigkt's Dream the 
provocative of the tIistrio-Mastix ? Who was the author of the 
P,ramus and Tlisbe there parodied, or rather caricatured ? 

3. [Characteristics of _Post-hat (pp. 33, 37).--The theory that 
Post.hast is meant for Shakspere is very well borne out by the 
limning of the character--due allowance being made for the fact 
that the fimner of Posthast draws in enmity to Shakspere. Post- 
hast is represented as being--In manners a gentlemm (by comparison 
with his rude fellows) but an 'upstart' in reality, and somewhat of 
a bon.vivant. In capacity he is shown as of ready and compre- 
hensive wit, with ga'eat aptness for leading and persuading others. 
And in his litera3 style we are told there is 

'no new luxury of blandishment, 
:But plenty of Old England's mothers words.' 

All which, allowance being made for the writer's adverse bias, comes 
very near to what we otherwise know Shakspere to have been.G.] 



IN YVHICH DESPAIR AND HOPE ARE VERY ARTIFICIALLY 

INTRODUCED. 
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fixed, and spit upon yourself that you have never made the like 
essay. But now there comes my Father, bringing me a heap of money. 
ater. See here, my dearest son, thott hast thy portion. But first 
observe my words, and ever hold my exhortations, which I now will 
utter, fast in thine heart. First, have God for ever before thine eyes ; 
pray him each night and morn to be thy Guide, and not to let thy 
foot glide from the right way, lest thou eomest to the way of 
sinners and perdition. Be a foe to tippling and unchastity, for 
where these two wiekedtesses be, out of that heart shall God the 
Holy Ghost be driven. For unchastity drives out the Holy Ghost, 
who maketh no abode in our hearts with us, like as when xve chase 
away the bees with smoke. And then vhen one has driven out the 
pure and_ holy Spirit, straight there comes the x-ieked unclean 
Spirit, makes his dwelling there again, takes the heart and so pos- 
sesses it that it must act aceordfig to his will, to wit, he drives and 
irritates it all to shame and crime, but keeps it off from God, and his 
holy word, and so, x'hen he has got it wholly in his leash, he makes 
it serve him, and d_ishonom" the creator of the heavens and the 
eaa'th. Beware thee too of wicked women, of dicing and of playing. 
So thou dost according to my exhortations thou shalt be indeed an 
honest man, to me and to my friends an honour and a joy. 
8o. lIy dearest Father I will ever learn to practise your advice 
while I remain in life, as far as shall be possible. Aud, now dear 
Father thus I take my way; Adieu, adieu, God have you in his 
keepiug ! 
atler. O dearest son, our Lord God be thy Guide ; may he con- 
duet and lead thee that thy foot thou dash not 'gainst a stone! 
Once more, beware of wicked and lascivious company. And 
so, go in peace. 
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Eater ltS"fe aud Daaffhter. he has a gree, bunch of ffrafes (Her- 
ing .9 Herling) hz her had. 
llTfe. What wilt thou, husband ? pray tell us auon. 
Host. My dearest daughter and wife, now be glad with me. 
This man here will bring (foriren) us his master to lodge. He is 
a rich gentleman, and pays double; Go to and bid him welcome. 
//e. Dear husband, this were mortal good for us [goes to the 
Servad] O, your Blaster shall be heartily welcome to me. 
Servaut. I thauk you, virtuous lady. 
[llTife speaks aside to Host. 
Daughter. You strangers are Godly welcome to me. 
8er,a)d. I thank you heartily, fair maid. Methinks if my mas- 
ter saw you, you would be mortally agreeable to him. 
Daugh. Young. fellow, prithee tell me, is your master young and 
handsome, aud has he plenty of money .9 
Serv. Pair maiden, he is such a paragon of young and handsome 
fellows, that if a girl do but see him, he must be held in great love 
and renowu. For gold aud goods think not he lacks, he has plenty 
and store. 
Daug. Ah, my fine young fellow, prithee let him not shy off to 
any other place for lodging, but bring him here to us. 
//-fe. Listen, young fellow; you said yonr Master would like to 
have maidens with him; he shall have no lack, for here is my 
daughter; herself shall be his body sewant, and you my young 
fellow, would you have one too .9 you shall always get one, and 
every night you sleep with me. Wherefore I pray, let not your 
Master enter any oflmr place, but bring him to us. 
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Servant. Hostess, well said ; only hold me as you have told me, 
and we will pass our time in joy and pleasure. No indeed, to no 
other Inn than this will [ bring nay master, where  man can have 
pretty women and maidens--So now I go to bring my Master to 
his Inn. [9oes a step or tvoforvarcl] nt were may he be now ? 
[ believe [ must spend half a day looking for him. No see here 
he comes as wanton as a Village Parson. 
Son. tIow comes it, my man, that you have been so long. I have 
been anxiously waiting for you. 
Serv. O, nay dear Master, I have found the best Inn in the whole 
town, where you pay really nothing, and, what will please sour 
heart. There is iu the same house a superb maiden so beautiflfl that 
in my life [ have never seen a prettier, and the Hostess has told me 
that she shall wait on Sou, and I shall always have the Hostess 
when [ will. 
Son. O, my faithful servant, you have lighted on a marvellous 
good lodging. Is then the concubine I am to have so beautiflfl ? 
I am in extraordinary luck. ]3n come straight and show me where 
this house is, for the beautifld report you give of it makes it im- 
possible for me to wait here longer. 
Serv. Yes, my dear Master, follow me now, I will bring you to 
it. [Goes back vitk liu : Host, Hostess, and Daugkter are stadb 
together, syeakbg aside] See here, Master, there they stand together 
talking. The Man is the Host, the Woman the Hostess, the maiden 
their daughter. 
Son. Indeed a more beautiful person than this maiden have I 
never seen. The longer I stand and look even at this distance, the 
more and more I fall in love with her. 0 now if I am quite to 
satisfy my heart, then will I take my whole joy and pleasure with 
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the beautiful maiden. But I know not how it may come to pass, 
that my heart beats and trembles so. Truly I have not courage to 
dare to go up to a maid and speak to her. 
[iUeaahile the others are talkbg sec'etl together--The Host, eees 
hi ; The so goes oJt walkbtg.] 
Host. See dear -ife and daughter, this is our guest walking 
yonder, lie is indeed a splendid gentleman; methilkS he has 
plenty of money. But daughter, do you hear, you must go to him 
straight, aud fetch him in fl'iendIy wise to the house. 
I)a,tgh. Ah, dearest father, I dare not go to him. I fetch my 
breath so short that I cannot speak---My heart flutters in my 
bosom; I am afraid. 
Mother'. But look you, daughter, how you serve us. You nmst 
go to him. Why is it afraid ? What does your heart beat for ? 
Why cant you speak to lfim ? I advise you take care not to be so 
fearful. See what a handsome youth and splendid fellow it is. 
No, you shall go, and you must bring us in a rare prize, or our 
business will be nought. 
Host. Oont stay till we compel you--Go. [takes her by the arm] 
Potz Ya]entille, that you should stand like a stuck pig--See, s'blood, 
how the man stands like a shamefaced virg'in--7ou have been a 
whore nigh three years; run forth, be quick [goes to him] 
Dag. Fair young sir, you shall be Godly u-elcome to me. 
Soa. ]3eauteous maiden, I thank you heartily, and specially for 
coming out here to me. 
.Da,,. Fair young sir, I have heaa'd that you are on your travels 
to make trial of the World. Prithee tell me how many tongues 
you know. 
So. 'Tis true fair maiden, I travel to see all beauteous girls, and 
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to gain experience of the World. :But for the tongues, I only know 
two, my mothers, mid Latin. Pray tell me what you can speak in 
that way. 
./)aug. My fair young sir, I only speak Italian perfectly, and no 
other. But pray come with me into my Fathers house, there will 
we make better acquaiutauce, and discourse together. [takes hin 
by the had ; leads hiu to tlze IIost atd IIosless.] 
Host. Dear gentleman, you shall have Gods welcome. 
tIostess. O, the gentleman shall be a welcome guest to us. 
Sou. Thanks, dear Host and Hostess. 
lIostess. Dear daughter, take the gentlemans hand, and go with 
him into the house. 
Dan. Fair young sir, pray come in with me. 
Sou. Fair maiden, I go with yon, and where you be, there I abide 
also. :But, dear Host and Hostess, pray make ready quickly a grand 
feast and dainty banquet, at which )'our fair daughter yourself and 
mine host shall be my guests. Let there be lack of nothing, and 
provide nobly, for I will pay well and double it. 
Hotes. My dear gentleman, I will do so; I pray you, only 
turu in, and play with my daughter, for she only likes you. 
[Exeunt. 
ACT III. 

Eter tke hostess, to cover the table. 

Hostess. Dear Waiter come, let us cover the table straight, for 
your master wants to have a grand banquet. 
Sero. Yes, my master is a liberal fellow. He is no screw, but 
orders fi'esh aud lordly feasts. The happier and friskier he is, the 
better I like him. Give me here one end of the table-cloth. 
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Hos. You are a good fellow, that is a fact. Go in anon, and 
fetch us the wine and the comfits. 
8er. I go. 
Hostess. Yes, iu truth, our guest is a free-handed Cavalier, that 
I see plainly. And in truth I will reckon all double, for he has bid 
me himself. Such openhanded fellows are not often to be found. 
So we must fasten on him, till we have stolen and vexed him out of 
all he has. See, you are quick back with the wine and comfits. 
You are an active fellow I must say that of you. 
Ser. Hobo! am I active ? if I have to fetch anything for a 
pretty girl I am a deal more active. And so I gain their favour, 
and they praise me, and that fcels so soft. 
Hostess. Yes I believe it well, good fellow; but now we must 
deck this table sup'emely handsomely. 0nly go in and tell your 
master to comc, for all is ready presently. 
8er. I go and tell him. 
[Hostess neanwhile poars the wine into the Rammers, and puts te 
sngar oa the shires (slices)] 
Hostess. Now it's all ready. And see, here they come all 
together. 
Eater SON, has tle ConcSiae 5y the hand, Host, and 8errant 

Son. 0 my dear Hostess, how stands it, or how is it with you. 
I see you have just made all ready. 
Hostess. Dear Gentleman, It is all right with me. All is now 
ready here. You can be seated when you please. 
Son.. Pray, fair damsel, come and sit by me. 
2an. Yes, fair young Sir, as you like it [They go and sit b.q one 
anothe 
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Hostess. And, do you hear, you must pay me too, you know 
that to give me nothing for nay pains would not be at all good. 
Da.. Here listen too, you poor prodigal, who is to pay me ? you 
know what you have gelobet and promised me 
So. Why do xou torture me ? You know, Host, that I have 
paid you double for eve:vthbg, aud you too Hostess. You have 
got enough by me, methiuks, and moreover likewise m,v purse fldl 
of gold is stolen away. Therefore leave me at peace, and molesl 
me no more, for you are all paid double, and more than double, and 
I do not owe you a farflfiug. 
Host. What the devil bring you in qnestion ? are we double 
paid ? No indeed, with all I have not enough. I will be paid more, 
and so [ will take whatever [ can get, your horses your trunks 
with your clothes, and everything you have. Wife ad daughter, 
take hold of him, and strip off all his clothes, and then hunt him 
out of the house. 
])at. Do you hear rascally knave--if we can't be paid otherwise 
we take what we can get. Here strip me off straight your hose 
and doublet [He resists. She tries to stri_p hit] 
Hostess. Yon cheating knave, the doublet I must have. The 
hose belong to nay dangbter [They fastest 
Sot. What will you do to me ? Will you put me to shame ? 
[he 'esists] 
Hostess. See husband, he will not let himself be stripped. 
Host. Do you hear, cheating rogue and knave, make no resist- 
ance, and let yourself be stripped willingly, or I will so dress you 
with mv sword that your guts shall hang at your feet, and you 
shall never depart alive. 
So. Ay ane, is there no pity ? [they slri 2 hi,, searcl hi, ad 



4 COLDY OF THE PRODIGIL SOW, ACT V. 

For there is such great dearth in the whole country as none alive 
remembers ; go therefore from my door, and beg of other folk. 
,Son. Ay me, ay me, what now shall I try ? Now I must die of 
hunger, if thou ahnighty God dost not have mercy on me. Oh, I 
am too faint to stand. [lie falls on the ffround] 

Enter StrAr to him, with a drawn sword, and speaks to him. 
1)espair. See, poor lost wretch, how thou liest, for eve U man to 
spit upon and spurn. Thou hast been rich, and now art a poor 
beggar. Thou knowest thou wast not obedient to thy father; 
thou madest him give thee thy patrimony, wherewith thou wentest 
forth into a far country, didst waste and consume it in a twinkling, 
with harlots and wanton companions. In a word, thou art a great 
sinner, and thy sins can never be forgiven thee. The Judgment 
of God is now upon thee, and thou shalt never more come into His 
grace, but must be damned eternally. Thou shalt now utterly 
perish with hunger, and it would be an eternal shame if any man 
saw thee who knew thee heretofore. Therefore thou must now fall 
int6 Despair. Take this sword and cut short thy life. 
,Son. Ah how full of anguish is any heart ! Tell me, what is thy 
name ? 
1)esTair. My name's Despair. 
,Son. 'Tis time. I am a great sinner 
ls he egins to speak, enter Hoe tanning in haste 
Hope. In this poor man shal thou have no part. Begone! 
hence, straightway, Satan, with thy poison. [wrenches the sword out 
of his hand, with which he drives him out, and throws the sword 
after him] Be not led asiray, miserable man. Though Satan showed 
thee all thy sins; repent and mourn them; have hearty ruth and 
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NOTES TO PRODIGIL SON. 

TE treatment of the story is the same as in Greene's Mou, r&tg 
Garment, where 1%ilador the Prodigal is conducted by Greene into 
a Hostelry, where he is fleeced, like the Prodigal in this play, by the 
Host and his family. It is quite as probable that Greene stole his 
ideas fi'om this play as that the writcr of this play stole his from 
Greene: 3lancillia, Greene's first tale, was probably taken from a 
play of the same name, performed at Court by the E. of Leicester's 
servants in 15 7 3. 
In the _Prodigal Son it is easy to see that the German translator 
has imported all the ceremonious words and sentences. Wherc 
the English writer put my Sot, or mine Host, the German has 
Meiu hertz lieSer Soh, or mein lleSer tlerr IFirth. Some of the 
dialogue is a mere bandying of such compliments, without any 
other content. The English must have been quite embowelled here. 
The poetry is all lost; and where comparisons are introduced 
they are rathcr German than English. The English would not 
understand 'to stay at home like a Wolf.' 
The Scripture texts and allusions are well presewed. This gives 
the last act of the play a simplicity and grandeur which perhaps 
retains some flavour of the original. 
Greene in one place flouts Shakspere as a theolocal poet 
(Pref. to Never too late); says also that clerks wrote stnff which 
they made public under his name ; perhaps referring to a piece 
like this, which is pretty conclusively shown to be Shakspere's by 
the play tistrio-mastix. 



I22 STORY 01; THE PLAY. 
For other notes upon the _Prodigal Bon see 
Histrio-mastiz, ante, p. 3. 

Introduction to 

[STORY OF THE PLAY.] 

TIlE story of the play is simply that of the New Testament 
parable, the scene being changed, apparently, to Germany, as the 
residence of the Prodigal's lather, and Italy (see p. 101, 1. 4), as 
the chief locality of the Prodigal's' riotous living.' A man has 
two sons, the elder industrious and contented, who lives with his 
father and attends well to his father's aud the famils's affairs 
generally, in the old patriarchal fashion; the younger son idle, 
discontented, and possessed by an insatiable liking for being 'jolly,' 
and for roaming forth in the world, and enjoying the pleasures 
of gay company. That the younger son may indulge his likings 
without stint, he demands of his father his patrimony, and tells the 
old man frankly that it is to fm-nish him with the means for going 
forth to see and enjoy the world, as he cannot longer bide at home 
to be, as he expresses it, in somewhat of the langaaage of ,'viragaas 
in Cymbeline (p. 91, 1. 5), like a wolf, only acquainted with his 
own den. The father tries to dissuade him, and gives him much 
good advice. But the Prodigal is so bent upon enjoying himself 
in his own 'jolly' way, that he will not give any heed to his father; 
and presently the brother, giving like good advice, is as unsuccess- 
ful as the father. The father then gives his younger son his fortune, 
and with it, and much more good counsel, and the old man's bless- 
ing, the Prodigal goes forth. The 'riotous living' shewn is rather 



ACK DRU2L INTRODUCTION. ]3 

In another place (p. 183, 1. 37) 13rabant gives his opinion of ' our 
modern wits.' First, the 'new poet Mellidus, (arston, author 
of Antonio and Mellida,) is 

' A slight, bubbling spirit, a cork, a husk.' 

Next, [usus (either Chapman, who, as Chettle says, ' finished sad 
llusmus' gracious song,' or Dauiel, whom Drayton, in EJtdimio, 
and Pl,ebe, 159:1,, calls ' the sweet Musmus of these times ') is ' as 
blunt as 1-'auls.' This criticism fits Daniel best, whose style, as 
13oltou says, is more prosodic than poetical, mid whom Jonson 
thought 'a good honest man but no poet,' whereas he thought 
highly of Chapman. 
Next, instead of commendi,g the ' good, cordial, sappy style' of 
I)ecius (Drayton), Brabant calls him ' a surreiu'd jaded witbut a' 
rubs on.' And then iu a collective judgment he says of them, 
' they are all apes and gulls, vile imitating spirits, dry heathy turfs.' 
Whether any of the other characters in the play were meant for 
living persons is not easy to decide. There is nothing very charac- 
teristic iu Pasquil, though the name would suggest Nash. Dr 
Nicholson suggests that, as Nash was just dead, Iarston, like 
Nicholas Breton, might usurp his literary name in order to profit 
by its populafty. Planet, to whom the sceptre of criticism seems 
to be tacitly conceded, one hopes may have been meant for Shak- 

spere. 



[From the end f the play, in the original.] 

The names of all the Men and Women, 
that Act this Play. 

THE 31EN. 

1. Sir Edward Fortune. 
2. Brabant Signior, and his Page. 
3. Brabat Iunior, end his Page. 
4. Planet. 
5. Pte, end his Page. 
6. Ioh Ellis. 
7. [ammon the Itrer, with a great nose. 
8. Flawne his Page. 
9. Timothy Twedle. 
10. Iacke Dream. 
11. Pasquil. 
12. Mounsieur. 

TttE WOMEN. 

1. Katherine. 
2. Camelia. 
3. lVinifride. 
4. [arket Woman. 



ACT I.] OF ['AS.Q.VIL ArD A'ATttERIIVE. 
But still expect and gape with hungrie lip, 
When hee'le glue v-p his gowtie stewardship. 
M-am. You touch the quick of sense, but then I wonder 
You not aspire vnto the eminence 
And height of pleasing life : To Court ! To Court ! 
There buraish; there spread; there stick in pompe, 
Like a bright Diamond in a Ladies brow ; 
There plaut your fortuues in the flowring spring, 
And get the Sumle before you of respect : 
There trench yore" selfe within the peoples loue, 
And glitter in the eye of glorious grace. 
What's wealth without respect and mounted place ? 
8. Ed. Worse and worse. I am not yet distraught. 
I long not to be squeas'd with mine owne waight : 
Nor boise p all my sailes to catch the winde 
Of the drunke reding Commons : I labour not 
To haue an awfull presence, nor be fear'd 
(Since who is fear'd, still feares to be so fear'd) 
I care not to be like the Hore Calfe, 
One day ador'd, and next pasht all in peeces : 
Nor doe I emile .Polyhemian puffes, 
8vizars slopt greatnesse : I ado the Sunne, 
Yet loue to line within a temperate zone: 
Let who will climbe ambitions glibbery rounds, 
And leane vpon the valgars rotten loue, 
I'le not corriuall him : The Sunne will giue 
As great a shaddow to my trunck as his : 
And after death like Chesme hauing stood 
In play for Bishops, some for Knights, and Pavnes, 

139 
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112 

116 

120 

124 

128 

132 



PLEASANT C03IEDIE [ACT I. 

We all together shall be tumbled vp, into one bagge. 
Let hush'd ealme quiet, rock my life asleepe : 
And being dead, my owne ground presse my bones, 
Whilest some old Beldame hobbling ore my graue, 
May mumble thus : Here lyes a A3tight, whose mote 
liras his slaue, low lacke, what newes ? 

136 

Etder Iacke 1)ram. 
/)ruz. And please your worship, the Morrice haue tane their 
liquor. 140 
Sir Ecl. Hath not the liquor tane them ? 
/)rum. Tript vp their heeles, or so ? One of them hath vndertaken 
to dance the Morrice from t[jgate to tIollowaj, on his heeles, with 
his hands vpwards. 144, 
S. Ed. That's nothing hard. 
1)rum. Yes, sir. 'Tis easier for him to dance on his head then his 
heeles, for indeede his heeles are tm-n'd ranek rebels, they will not 
obey, but they re tumbling downe the hill a-pace. 18 
Mare. And I must after them. Farewell,.my sou]es delight : Sweet 
li-atheritte, adieu ! Camelia, good night. 
S. Ed. Nay, not to Loadon, sir, to night, Ifaith, at least stay 
supper. 152 
3)ratz. Harke you, sir. There's but two Lambs, a dozen Capons, 
halle  score couple of rabbets, three tartes, and foure tansies, for 
supper, and therefore I beseech you giue him Iacke JDrons inter- 
taimnent : Let the Iebusite depart in peace. 156 
Sir EcSo. Why, Iacke is not that sufficient ! 
/)ram. I, for any Christian, but for a yawning Ysurer, 'tis but a 
bit, a morsell. If you table him, heele deuoure yotu" whole Lordship. 



ACT I.] OF PASQVIL AND I'ATHERIVE. 4 r 
He is a Quick-sand ; a Goodwin; a Gulfe: As hungrie as the jawes of 
a Iayle. Hee will waste more substance then h'eland Souldiers : A 
Dye, a Drabbe, and a Pauneh-swolne-Vsurer, deuoure whole Mon- 
archies : Let him passe, sweet Knight, let him passe. 
Sir Edw. Peace, knaue, peace ! 1 
Daughter, lay your expresse commandement XTOn the stay 
of Master Maroon. What, 'tis womens yeere 
]Plan doth rule, and you must domineere. 
Man. No, sheele not wish my stay. Oh, I am curst 168 
With her inexorable swiftnesse ! By her loue, 
Which dotes me more then new coin'd glowing gold, 
The vtmost bent of my affection 
Shoots all my fortunes to obtaine her loue; 172 
And yet I cannot praise, but still am loth'd, 
:My presence hated : therefore, _,-IIamo, downe, 
Farewell, Sir .Edward, farewell beauties Crowne. 
Sir..Edw. Faith, as it please you for going, and her for wooing, 
I will inforce neyther. 177 
Kath. With your pardon, sir, I shal sooner hate my selfe, 
Then lone him. 
Sir .Edw. Nay, be fl'ee, my daughters, in election. 150 
Oh, how my soule abhors inforeed yokes, 
Chiefly in loue, where the affections bent 
Should wholy sway the fathers kind consent. 
']?ore God, when I was batcheler, had a friend, 184, 
Nay, had my father wisht me to wife, 
That might haue lik'd me, yet their verie wish 
Made me mistrust my Loue had not true course, 
But had some sway fl'om dutie, which might hold 



x46 i PLEASANT CO:IEDIE [ACT I. 
291a. Then is loue a beast. 
Bra. 0 my Camelia is loue it selfe. 
291a. The deuill shee is : Hart, her lips looke like a dride Neats- 
toung : her face as richly yellow as the skin of a cold Custard, & 
her mind as setled as tile feet of bald pared Time. 299 
Bra. Plague:on your hatefldl ]mmour, out vpon't ! 
Why should your stomacke be so queasie now, 
As to bespawle the pleasures of the world ? 
VVhy should you runne au Idle couuter-course 
Thwart to rile path of fashion ? Come, your reason ? 304, 
O you are buried in Philosophic, 
And there intomb'd in supernaturals. 
You are dead to natiue pleasures life. 
_Pla. Let me busse thy cheeke, sweet Pugge, 308 
Now I am perfect hate. I lou'd but three things in the world ; Philo- 
sophie, Thrift, and my selfe. Thou hast made me hate Philosophic. 
A Vsurers greasie Codpiece made me lothe Thrift: but if all the 
Brewers jades in the Towne can drugge me from loue of my selfe, 
they shall doe more then e're the seuen wise men of Greece could: 
Come, come, now I'le be as sociable as Timon of 4thens. 31 
Bra. Along with me then, you droming Sagbut. 
I'le bring thee to a Crew. 
Pla. Of Fooles wilt not? 317 
Bra. Faith, if you haue any weight of judgement, you may 
easily sound what depth of wits they draw. There's first my elder 
brother. 
Pla. Oh, the Prince of fooles  Vnequal'd Ideot : 80 
He that makes costly suppers to tile wits : 
And will not stieke to spend some twentie pound 



PLEASANT C03[EDIE [AcT 

. Why do'st flou laugh ? 
1. I laugh to see thee erie. 
2. Aud I erie to see thee laugh. 
Peace be to vs. Heres our Iasters. 

352 

Enter Brabant igior, Plonet, Brabant htnior, [ohn Ellis, 
Jl[a.ster Pt.ff'e, and Monsieur Iohn fo de fling. 

Bra. Sig. You shall see his humour. I pray you bee familiar 
with this gentleman, Master Pffe, bee is a man of a well growne 
spirit, richly worth your. I asstre you, ha, ha, ha! 
Pt!. Sir, I enrowle you in the Legend of ny (Puffe) intimates. 
I shall bee infinitely proud if you will deig-ne to value me worthie 
the imbracement of your (Pffe) better affection. 358 
Pla. Speake you from your thought, sir ? 
Puffe. I, or would my silke stocke should lose his glosse else. I 
shall triumph as much in the purchase of your (Puffe) loue, as ff I 
had obtained the great Elixar : Let vs incorporate our affections, 1 
pray you : let mee be forward in your fauour. 
Pla. Sir, I pray you let me beg you for a foole. 364 
P@. I affect no rudenesse, gentlemen. The heauens stand 
Propitious to your faire designes : 
Assoone as next the Sunne shall 'gin to shine, 
I will salute the eyes of Katherine. 368 
Bra. Sit. Of Katherbe ! Master Planet obserue the next : 
]{aster Ioh, what makes you so melancholy ? 
llis. I doe not vse to answere questions. 
Bra. Zu. Wha are you thinking on now ? 372 
lliz. I doe not vse to thike. 



15o ,el PLE.XtSANT COz]fEDIE [ACT I. 
Hra. Sift. Oh, stay Mounsiem', how doe you pronounce De- 
murra ? Ha, ha ! Fie plague him. 399 
[oun. Grand Sot, my vench is gone, and me brule, and me 
brule, like one mad bule. Me goe into de rater to coole my reine, 
ang my back made de rater hize againe : dus so brule. Me burst vor 
a vench, and yet, grand poe on you all, pree you adiew. 403 
Hllis. As tile Iigge is cal'd for when the Play is doue, euen so 
let Mounsieur goe. 
Moun. He, me teach you much French vor dis. I goe to tlygate, 
adiew grand Sots. Hxit Mounsieur. 
Hllis. As sore eies cannot indure the Sunne, nor seab'd hands 
abide salt water, so must I leaue all, and see my Mistris : And as 
faire Ladies doe vse foule foiles, euen so doe I bid you farewell. 

.vit Hllis. 
Hra. Sift. Why, this is sport Imperiall, by my Gentile! I 
would spend fortie Crownes, for such another feast of fooles. 
Ha, ha ! 13 
Hra. lu. I wonder who would be the foole then ? 
Hra. Sift. Why, 'tis the recreation of my intellect. 
speake as significant, ha, ha! These are my zanyes : 
paunches, they feed my pleasures : I vse them as my fooles, faith, 
ha, ha ! 418 
.Pla. 'Tis a generous honour  
Hra. Sig. Troth, I thinke you haue a good wit, ha ! Pray you 
sup with me. I loue good wits, because mine owne is not vnfortu- 
hate : Pray you sup with me. 422 
_Pla. I'le glue God thankes, sir, that hath sent a foole to feed me. 

I think I 
I fill their 

Perhaps should be humour.G. 



[ACT If. 

The Song. 
Elicious eautie tlat doth lye 
llS"apt in a ski of Iuorie, 
Zge still, lye still vpon thg baeke : 
.4td, ateie, let .o sweet dreames laeke 
To tickle her, to tickle her with Tleasing thoughts. 
But .if thy eyes are oTeu fdl, 
Then daite to view a hottest gull, 
hat stands, that stands, e.ryeeti#g still, 
tfTen that thy easemed oTe will, 
4nd blesse his eyes, and blesse his eyes, eith one kind glance. 
The Casement oTots, atd h-theriue aTTeares. 
Puff. All happinesse and vneoneeiu'd delight 
Waite on the lone of sweet fae'de Katherite .t 
_Kathe. Good youth, Amen : I doe retm'ne your wish 
With ample interest of beatitude. 
Tuff. I doe protest, with ceremonious (puffe) lips, 
The purest blond of my affection 
Is euen fatally predestinate 
To consecrate it selfe vnto your (pnffe) lone. 
/i-ath. Vnto my lone ? Oh, sir, you bind me to you : 
Faire Gentleman, I haue a thankefull heart, 
Tho not a glorious speech to sweet my thankes. 
2uff. Reward my lone, then, with your kinder lone. 
Kath. With my lotte, sir ? I relish not your speech. 
Puff. I, with your lone, in pleasing marriage. 
li-ath. Alas, sir, cannot be : my Loues a man, 
Who hardly can requite the deare protests 

8 

0 



I54 A PLEASANT COMEDIE [ACT II. 
[am. No, I-atherine, the wrinkling print of Time 
Err'd when it seal'd my forehead vp with age : 70 
I haue as warme an arme to eutertaine 
And hugge thy plsenee in a nuptiall bed 
As those that haue a eheeke ,note liuely red : 
And tho my voice be rude, yet lavne can sing 
Peaus of beautie, and of $lheriue. 
List to the Musicke that corrupts the gods, 
Subverts euen destinie, and thus it shogs. 
The Song. 
C Huck, ckunck, chunck, cutck, is as doe rb, 
 metric note with ckuncks to sing : 
kose that are farre more gog and willie 
re wide from sbtgin# suck a Dittie 
s Chunck, ckunek chunek. 
kere's Chuwk, that makes tke La-wer prate, 8 
here's Ckunek, tkat makes a foole ornate : 
kere's Chmtek, tkat gou will he hi, 
hall ke got liue i all hearls blinse. 
Wilk Ckunek, ekunek, ehunek. 
K. 'Tis wel sung, good old man. enee with your gold. 
Lue the greene fields, 'tis dewie, youle take cold. 
3tam. The casements shu. We, here e lurke and stay, 
To see who beares the glorie of he day. 
enee, hence, to London, lawne, let me alone. 90 
2lawn I can hardly leaue him alone, for the e an ouble 
uekats stffi associate h : but I am gone. 



x58 A PZEASANT CorEDIE 
oun. eare you noting, when he is die me bring you word. 
Eacit Maroon. 
Hee[ by got braue ermme, braue monney ! 
ee haue here a patent to take vp, one, two, treeseore 
Veneh: flue erowne, fine veneh, vnreasonably fine, 176 
Dis monney is my baudc. Iee send a French crowne 
To fetch a fine vench, de French crowne fetch de 
Fine vench, de fine vench take de French crowne, 
And glue me de French poe. IIe ! excellent. You see 180 
Mee kill a man, you see mee hang like de Boyulliau. 
lee no poine : Itee by Gor, ruee haue much vitt, 
Ant me much bald, aud me aug much bald wit. 
Here come de Gentleman metre Pazquil. 1S4 

[ACT II. 

Eter Pasquil. 
Pasquil. Is't possible, hat sisters should so thwart 
In natiue burnouts ? One's as kind and fake, 
As constant, vertuous, and as debonaire, 
As is the heart of goodnesse : The other, proud, 1S8 
Inconstant, fantasticke, and as value in loues 
As trauellers in lyes: Blest Katherine, 
Canelia's not thy sister, if shee bee, 
8hee's bastard to the sweets that shine in thee. 19"2 
Moto*. Boniour letre Pasquil, sauce lest, mee am hired to kill 
you. Mousieu.r ]rawu, Mest&r : Iounck, iounck, giue mee money 
to stab you ; but mee know there is a God that hate bloud, derfore, 
me no kill. Ie know dere is a veneh that loue Crowne, derefore 
me keepe de money. 19 7 
_Pasy. Ynhallowed villaiue, that with gold and bloud, 



Acr II.] OF PqSQVII..4ND KATHERINE. 
Strikes dead my spirits like a thunder-clap. Exit Maroons. 

Ester _Brabaut Iuuior, and Planet. 
Brab. Gods precious[ I forgot to bring my Page, 247 
To breathe some Dittie in my 1V[istris care. 
Plan. Wouldst haue a Ballet to salute her with 
Brab. No, but a song. How wouldst thou court thy Mistris 
Plan. Why, with the World, the Flesh, and the l)euill. 251 
Brab. Right dog! Well thoul sweare, that I am blest 
Beyond infinitie of happinesse, 
When thou beholdest admired Camelia. 254 
Plan. And God would blesse mee with three such Mistresses, 
I would giue two of them to the Deuill, that bee would take the 
thh'd. 
Brab. Oh, when shee dips, and dings about my neeke, 
And sucks my soule forth with a melting kisse-- 58 
Plan. ])oth shee vse thee so kindly then, ha .9 
' Brab. O, I; and calls me "deare, deare _Brabant," and ( Iesu 
God !) 
I cannot expresse her sweets of entertaine. 
Shee'le so insinuate with chaste amorous speech, 
And play the wanton with such prettie o'ace, 
And vowes loue to me : Oh, I'le make thee mad 
To see how gracious raba#'s in her eye. 
Here is her window; marke but when I call, 66 
How swift shee comes, and with what kind salutes 
Shee welcomes me. What, ho, Camelia .t 
Faith youle be tune vp : what in bed so late ? 
llbdfride lookes fi'om aboue. 
vox.. , 11 



6 I PLE.ISINT COME.DIE [AcT II. 

Plan. And you take her vp, Brabdt, sheele take you down. 270 
]Brab. Hart ! they heare not : lXy Camelia, wake ! 
ltini. What harsh, vnciuill tongue keeps such a coyle ? 
)Brab. llTn'ide, 'tis I. Tell my sweet JDuck I am here. 
ow marke, Ned Planet, now obserue her well. 274 
ltini. Shee wonders at your rudenesse, that intndes 
Ypon the quiet of her mornings rest ; 
And sheds amaz'd, that with s,teh impudence 
'ou dare presume to intimate some loue to her; 278 
As if shee knew you more then for a youth, 
A yonger brother, and a stipendarie. 

Enter Iohn Ellis. 
Plan. Tow marke, Ned Planet, now obserue her kindnes. 
Good morrow, M. Iohn. 
Ellis. As the Countrey maid crieth to her Cow to Inilke her ; or 
as the Trauailer knocketh with his Hostesse for a reekuing ; euen so 
doe I call to thee, 6 Mistris. 
Camelia, fi'om her window. 
Came. Sweet Ioh, my loue, here's thy Canelia : 286 
Hold, weare this fauour, with this kisse vpon't. 
)Brab. Flesh and bloud cannot beare such disgrace 
Brabaut beaten Ellis. 
Ellis. Helpe, helpe, helpe, hclpe ! Hee boxes iaee, that bee doth. 
Helpe, helpe ! 290 

Enter Sir Edward, Kath'ine, Drum, and Twedle. 
Sir d. What outrage haue we here so early vp ? 
Sir, you doe wrong the quiet of my house. 



66 A PLEAXAArT CO[EDIE [AcT IIL 

Senses awake ! And thou amazed soule 
Ynwinde thy selfe from out the Labyrinth 
Of gaping wonder, and astonishment. 
My Jatheriae departed ? how ? which way ? 
Foole, foole, stand not debating, but pursue : 
Haste to her comfort, for from thee doth spring 
(Wretch that thou art) her cause of sorrowing ! 

370 

ACTVS TERTIVS. 

JEter a Page, solus. 
Page.  A, ha, ha ! tipsie, tipsie, tipsie ! all tuna'd whirlegig ! 
11 
Iohu fo de It)'tg, Drum, and Tinoth Ttoedle, are rare 
fine, ha! for the heauens, Ifaith : Drmns Lyon drunke, and bee 
dings the pots about, cracks the glasses, swaggers with his owne 
shaddow. Honest Tyaothy, is Mawdelin drunke, and he weepes for 
kindnesse, and kisses the hilts of Iacke Drams dagger. Mousieur's 
Goat dnmke, and he shrugs, and skrubs, and bee's it for a wench. 
Here they come reefing. I must packe, or wee shall swagger; for 
they hauing a cracke in theh" heads, and I a fault in my hands. 
shall ne'm agree. 

Eater Drum, 3[ounsieur, ad Tte.edle. 

Wee 
10 

Drum. A seruing-man, quoth you ? Hart ! and if I serue any 
that's flesh and blond, would I might ne'm taste my liquor more : 
Stand bare whilst he makes water, out vpon't! I'le to Irelaml, 
and there I'le Tan, ran, ty, ry, dan; Sa, sa, sa, sa: Nay, 'tis the 
onely fife. 15 



ACT III.] OF _PASQVIL AND A'ATHIRINIL 69 

Enter :Brabant Signior, Brabant Iunior, aM Planet. 
:Bra. Big. Gentlemen, as e're you lou'd wench, obserue M. Puff'e, 
and me. 70 
ra. Inn. What shall we obserut you for ? 
JBra. Big. Oh, for our complement. 
_Planet. Complement, what's that ? 
JBra. Sig. Complement, is as much as (what call you it,) 'tis 
deriued of the Greeke word--a pox on't. 75 
_Plan. Complement, is as much as--what call you it; 'tis deriued 
of the Greeke word--a pox on't. 
nter Puffe. 
JBra. 8ig. You shall see M. Puffe and mee fosse it. Ifaith, marke 
with what grace I encounter him. 79 
Plaz. Hart! Thy brother's like the instrument the l[erehants 
sent ouer to the great Turke: Yon need not play vpon him, hee'le 
make musicke of himselfe, and bee bee once set going. 8 
Bra. Sift. M. Puffe, I long to doe faire seruice to your loue. 
Puffe. Most accomplisht wit, exquisitely accoutred (Puffe) Iudge- 
ment. I could wish my abilitie worthy your seruice, and my seruice 
worthy your abilitie. 86 
_Plan. ]3y the Lord, fustian, now I vnderstand it: complement 
is as much as fustian. 
ZBra. Sig. I protest, your abilities are infinite, your perfections 
matchlesse, your matchlesse perfection infinite in abilitie, and your 
infinite abilitie matchlesse in perfection. 91 
Plan. Good againe ! Reioyee Brabant, thy brother will not liue 
long, he talkes idlely alreadie. 



ACT III.] OF P-ASQVIL .AND Ix'.ATHERINE. I7I 
will interre my selfe in Ploydens coffin, and take an eternall 
Couge of the world. And so, sweet gallants, farewell. Exit. 
Bra. Sit. ]Nay, I'lc follow you to your grauc. Gentlemen, youle 
not accompanie the coarse ? Exit. 
Plan. No, no. Looke, .Ned Brabant, yon's a pleasing object for 
thy eyes. 128 
Eater Camelia, Ellis, and lIinifride. 
Bra. In. hIy Mistris is turn'd Bucephalus : no body must ride 
her but llexaMer : no bodic kissc her, but Iohn Ellis. 
Now stand and list, good Planet. 
Coon. Come sweetest loue, let's glue time pleasing wing, 132 
What shall wc make, some puq0oscs, or sing ? 
Ellis. I will sing, so you will bcarc my burthen. 
Cam. Come, lay thy head then in my Virgin lap, 
And with a soft slcckc hand I'lc clap thy checkc, 136 
And wring thy fingers with an ardent gripe : 
I'lc breathe amours, and cucn intrancc thy spirit, 
And sweetly in the shade lie dallying. 
The Song. 
Ow dally, s_port, and_play, this merry month of May, 140 
27is is the merry, merry month, Sxeet time for dallying : 
The Birds sit chb'Tbtg, chbTing ; the Doues sit billbtg, 3illbtg, 
Philip is treading is treadbtg, is treadbtg, is treading, is treading. 
lll are to _pleasures willi.ug. 144 
You that are faire and wittie, Obserue this easie Dittie, 
And leaue not Natures, Natures blisse ; Doe not refuse to kisse. 
TIw Birds sit chirTbg , chirjoig ; the Doues sit billing, billing, 
_Phili T is treading, is treading, c. 148 
Bra. Inn. Death ! I can holder : Life of louc 



ACT III.] OF _P_xtSQVIL AND K_xtTtt:RIN:. I73 
tie shall renounce it, 'for this Audience-- 
Put off yore" clothes, and you are like a Banberu cheese, 
Nothing but paring : Why should you be proud, 
And looke on none but Weather-cocks, forsooth ? 180 
O, you shall haue a thousand pound a yeere ! 
:War Ladie, that's a bumming sound. But, harke ! 
Wilt therefore be a slaue, vnto a slaue, 
One that's a boun(l Rogue vnto Ignorance ? 184 
Well, thou'lt serue to make him gellide broaths, 
And scratch his head, and may be, now and then 
lieele slauer thee a kisse. Plague on such man'iages ! 
Cam. ttude, vnciuill Clowne ! 188 
]gla. Tut, raile not at me! tun your eie vpon the leprosie of 
yore" ome Judgement. Lothe it, hate it, scorne it, and loue this yong 
Gentleman; who is a Foole in nothing, but in louing thee: 
mad in nothing, but affecting thee : and cm'st in eternitie, if he 
marry thee. 193 
Cam. Sir, you ha' spoke exceeding pleasingly; 
For which I loue you, as I loue a dull dead eye. 
]?raa,t, I doe conjure thee, court not me. 196 
Doe not presume to loue or fancie me. 
2ra. Its. How, not presume to loue or fancie you .9 
Hart ! I will loue you, by this light I will, 
Whether you will or no, I'le ]oue you still. 200 
Spight of your teeth I will your lone pursue, 
I will, by heauen ! and so, sweet soule adieu. Exit 
Cat. Farewell, & neuer view my face againe. Exit Cam. 
Pla. Harke you, faire lVidfi'ide, sweet gentle maid. 20t, 
I haue but fabled with you all this while, 



&CT III.] OF PASQUIL AND t(.4TttERINE. 75 

Pas. Oh, thou hast tortm"d me with lingring hope. 
Goe, haste away. Flie from the pestilence 
Of my contagious griefe ; it will infect thee, boy, 
Mm-der thy youth, and poison thy lifes ioy. 
Runne, search out Katherine, iu her eies dwell 
tteauens of joy : but in Pascnil hell ! 
Oh thou omnipotent infinitie ! 
Cracke not the sinewes of my patience 
With racking torment : Insist not thus to scourge 
My tender youth with sharpe afflictiou : 
If I doe loue that glofie of fly hand, 
That rich Idea of perfection, 
With any lustfidl or prophane intcnt, 
Crost be my loue, murdred be all nay hopes : 
:But if with chaste and vertuous arme I clip 
The rarest modell of thy workemanship, 
:Be then propitious, 0 eternall light, 
And blesse my fortunes, maugre hellish spight ! 

0`36 

0,40 

Enter ]Xatkerine in a petticoate. 
Kat. llacke sorrow, nm'se of plaints, of teares and grones, 
Euaporate my spirit with a sigh, 
That it may hma'ie after his sweet breath, 
Who made thee dote on life, now hunt for death! 
Pas. What soule is that, that with her tern'e-full eies 
Seemes to lament with me in miseries ? 
Kath. Here seemes to be the pressure of his truneke : 
Deare earth eonfirme my doubt. Was this the place 
Which the faire bodie of my Pasuil prest, 

0,56 
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Put on thy spectacles, this way she went: 
Blest, blest, hlest, be thy natiuitie ! 316 
Yonder she sits. I'le either haue her now, 
Or none shall e're enjoy her with content. 
Kall. How loue's impatient ! when will Ned returne 
M-a. Tut, 'tis no matter when : look where thy Mauon is. 320 
Kall. Good Deuill, for Gods sake do uot vex my sight 
Did'st not thou plot the dcath of my dcare Loue 
Ma. Yes, yes, and would complot ten thousand deaths; 
Euen damne my soule, for beauteous Katkeriue. 
My ship shall kemb the Oceans era'led baeke 
To furnish thee ith braue Abiliaments; 
theks of rich Pearle, and sparkling :Diamouds 
Shall fringe thy garments with Imbroadrie : 328 
Thy head shall blaze as bright with Orient stone, 
As did the world being burnt by _Plaeton. 
N-all. You make me death, for pitties sake forbeare : 
O11, when will Yas,il cone ? Good sir, depart. 33 
When wilt returne ? I pray you sir, goe hence, 
And troth, I will not hate you: nay, I'le speake 
Against my heart and say, I lothe you not. 
You vex my patience, gentle sir, forbeare, 336 
I b%oe, it on any knee, and with a teare 
Mare.. Tut! will you loue me, and detest yon boy 
Kath. Heauen detest me first, and lothe my soule. 
2Iat. Is it your finall resolution ? 340 
Karl. God knowes it is. So, good sir, rest content. 
Mare. I, I will rest; and thou shalt rest thus blur'd; 
'fhus poison'd; venom'de with this oile of Toades. 



8 1 PLt4S.4NT COAItDIE [AcT IV. 
remember your promise, and promise what you now remember. If 
you haue forgot, I would bee glad to put you in mind of it. 5 - 
/lS"Jzi. Truely, friend Io1,, as I would bee loth to breake my 
promise, so I wonld be vnwilling to keepe my word to the dis- 
honesfing of my virginitie. Marie for a nights lodgeing or so, I 
vill not be strait lac'd to my friend. Therefore thus it must be. 
To night [ must lye at the Fttrme at Hollowa#. Thither shall 
you be conueied itl this Sacke, and laid in my chamber, from 
whence you shall haue free accesse to the pleasures of my priuate 
bed. 13 
/)ro,. VVell then, bee constant, ll-idfride, and you slmll find 
mee faithfldl [cwbe_Drm, .. And so, taking leaue of yore" lips, I betake 
me to the tuition of the Sacke. 16 

E,ter Tvedle. Exit Drmn. 
Tve. l,df,'ide, my mistris Ca,,telia staies for you to attend her 
to the Greene. I must goc and clap nay Tabers cheekes there, for 
the heauens, Ifaith. 19 
B'ini. Stay a little here, and if Ioh, fo de IxYng come, glue 
him that Sack. Oh, I could crack my Whalebones, break my 
]3uske, to thinke what laughter may arise from this ! 2 

E,ter Momsiaer. Exit llinifride. 
Mou,. By my trot, dis lone is a most cleanly Ienfleman. He 
is very ful of shift. De fine vench can invent ten towsand tow- 
sand trick to kisse a men (e..0 See, by gor, she ha keep her word ! 
Shee is in de secke alreadie, bee. ]3raue, by got ! My bloud das 
sparkle in my veine for Joy ! Metre Timott#, you must glue me dat 
secke dere. 28 



ACT IV.] OF PASQVIL ./tAD t'ATHERI_/VE. I8 5 
That e're was builded by inuention : 
Iy wife lies verie priuate in the Towne : 
I'le bring the French man to her presently, 84 
As to a loose lasciuious Curtezan. 
:Nor he, nor you, nor she, shall know the rest, 
But it shall be immortall for a test. Exit Bra. Sty. 
l?ra. Ire. Farewell brother, we shall meet at ITygate soone. 88 
Pla. The wicked test be turnde on his owne head : 
Pray God he may be kindly Cuckoled. Exeunt both. 

Enter Camelia and HTdfride. 
Came. Cma'ie this fauour to my Ellis straight, 
I long to see him, prethee : bid him come. 
lFii. I wotfld be loth to nourish your defame, 
And therefore, lXiistlis, pray you pardon me. 
Cae. What, is thy Judgement of my Ellis changde ? 
ltZiui. No, that is firme: but your estate is changde. 
You know your sister's strangely vanished, 
And now the hope and reuenue of all 
Cals you his sole and faire apparant heire : 
:Now, therefore, would I haue you change your loue. 
Indeed, I yeeld, 'tis moderne policie, 
To kisse euen durt that plaist.ers vp our wants. 
I'le not denie, 'tis worthie wits applause, 
For women on whom lowring Fortune squints, 
And casts but halle an eie of due respect, 
To pinne some amorous Idiot to their eies, 
And vse him as they vse their Looking-glasse, 
See how to adorne their beauties by his wealth, 

96 

I00 

104 

108 



Came. Sweet Planet, thou onely gouern'st me. 
Sir. Ed. Daughter, giue mee your hand. With yore" consent I 
you to this gentleman. 
Cane. Marie, phoh ! Will you match me to a foole ? 16 6 
Sit'. Ed. God pardon me, not I ! Why M. Ellis, ha ! 
Had you her consent ? Speake freely, man. 
Ellis. Iudced, law, now : I thought so : :By my troth 
You sed you lou'd me, that you did, indeed. 170 
Came. I, as my foole, my Ideot ; to make sport. 
Sir Ed. Fie daughter! You are too plaine with him. 
Alas, my sonne, Sbnihd is out of countenance. 
Ellis. Truely as a Mill-horse is not a Horse-Mill, and as a Cart- 
Iade is not a Iade-Cart, euen so will I toe hang my selfe. 175 
Sir Ed. Marie, God forbid! What frolicke, frolicke, man. Weele 
haue a Cup of Sacke aad Sugar soone, shall quite expell these 
mustie humours of stale melancholy. 

Enter Pasquil aad a Countrey tP'eneh, with 
a Basket of Egges. 
Pas. Is this the Egge where Castor and Pollux bred ? I'le eraeke 
the :Bastard in the verie shell. 180 
Conn. Mayd. Alas, my markets! my markets are cleane spoilde! 
Exit ]F'ench. 
Pas. Ybi ]tellena, Ybi Troia ? ist not true my Ganimede ? 
When shall olde Satnrne mount his Throne againe ? 
See, see, alas ! how bleake _Religion stands ! 184 
Katherh,a Katherb, a .t You damned 1'itanoies, 
Why pl"ieke you heauens ribs with blasphemie ? 
P/tho, yet breathes, olde gray hair'd piefie. 



[ACT IV. 

9 2 M PLF./tS./t.NT COiIFDIE, 
As beautious as the glorious fi'ame of heauen, 
Yet would I lothe thee worse then varnisht sktfls, g66 
Whose riuels are daub'd vp with plaistering paint. 
Came. 0 lZockie spirit! 
.Plan. Breathe not in vaine. I hate thy flatte-ings, 
Detest thy purest elegance of speech, 
Worse then I doe the Croking of a Toade. 
BTuif. Sweet Gentleman ! 
.Plan. Peace ! you Iebato-pinner, Poting-sticke. 
You bribde con'upters of affection, 274 
I hate you both. By heauen I hate her more 
Then I doe loue my selfe. Hence, packe away! 
I% sooner dote vpon a bleare-eide Witch, 
A saplesse Beldame, then I'le flatter thee. 278 
Cam. Be not too cruell, sweet 21anet, deare relent, 
Compassionate my amorous languishment ! 
21a,. Ha, ha ! I pree thee kneele, beg, blubber, crie, 
Whilst I behold thee with a lothing eie, 282 
And laugh to see thee weepe ! 
Cam. Looke, on my knees I creepe, 
Be not impenetrable, beautious youth ! 
But smile vpon me, and I'le make the aire 286 
Court thy choice eare with soft delicious sounds. 
Bring forth rite Violls : each one play his paa't, 
lXfusick's the quiuer of young C,qids dart. 289 
ke 8onj witl tke Fiolls. 
Plan. Out., 8jren .t Peace, seriteh-owle 
he blaeke-beakt night-Crow, or the howling Dog, 
8hall be more gracious then thy squeaking voice : 



PLEASANT COMEDIE [ACT IV'. 

That they suruai'd our spirits with an eye 
Onely create to censure fi'om aboue ; 
When good soules they doe nothing but reproue. 
See where a Shallop comes. How now, what newes ? 

322 

Euter ltTa'ide, and wM2ers with _Planet. 

Bra. Iu. What might this meane, that lFinifride salutes 
The bhmt tongu'd Planet, with such priuate speech ? 
See with what vehemence shee seemes to vrge 326 
Some priuate matter. Planet is my friend, 
And yet the strongest linke of friendship's strain'd, 
When female loue puts to her mightie strength. 
Marke, marke, shee offers him Cameliaz scarfe : 330 
Now on my life 'tis so : Pla,et supplants my Loue! 
Plan. Friend, I must leaue thee, preethee pardon me ; 
Weele meet at supper soone with the good knight. 
.remt Plato and ff'iuifride. 
Bra. h. I, I, content : O hell to my delight ! 334 
My fi'iend will mm-der me : Thin Cob-web Lawne 
Bm'st with each little breath of tempting sweets ! 
lliu'ide sTeakes,from withb. 
Shee intreats you, M. Planet, to meet 
Her at the Crosse stile. 338 
Bra. Ia. Ha, at the crosse sti]e ! Well, I'le meet him there. 
He that's perfidious to me iu my loue, 
Confusion take him, and his bloud be spilt, 341 
Vithout confusiou to the murderer. Exit Brabad. 



[ACT V. 

200 A PLEASANT COJlIEDIE 
What shall we haue, a Galliard ? troth, 'tis well. 
_4 Galliard. 
Good Boy ! Ifaith, I wonld thon hadst more roome. 
Etter It-atherine. 
It-atl. Once more the gracious heauens haue renew'd 
My wasted hopes : Once more a blessed chance 132 
Hath fetcht againe my spirit from the sownd 
And languishing despaire of happinesse. 
A skilfull Beldame, with the iuyce of heaths, 
ttath cnr'd my face, and kild the venoms power. 136 
And now if Pasuil line and lone me still 
Heanen is bounteous to poore -atherine. 
Yon snppes my Father; but my Ned's not there. 
I feare ; and yet I know not what I feare. 140 
Sir Ed. Gallants, I drinke this to Ned Pasquils health. 
Plan. Ifaith, I'le pledge him. Wonld he had his wits. 
Sir Ed. And I my daughter. Fill me one cup more: 
No iefe so potent, but neat sparkling wine 144 
Can conquer him : Oh, this is iuyce dinine. 
hath. Would he bad his wits ? Oh, what a humming feare 
Strikes a cold palsey through my trembling blond ! 
Enter ]asguil, mad. 
Pasg. Vertue shall burst ope the Iron gates of hell : 148 
I'le not be coop'd vp. Roome for Pl, aeton ! 
Lame Policy, how canst thou goe vpright ? 
Oflust, staine not sweet Loue ! Fie, be not lost 
Vpon the surge of vulgar humours. You Idiot ! 152 
Riuet my Armour, and Caparison 



202 A P.LEASAIVT COMED[E [ACT V 

Can reach with his discoursiue faculties, 
Thou whose sweet presence purifies my sence 
And do'st create a second soule in me ! 
Deare Katheriae, the life of Pasuils hopes ! 
Kath. Deare Pasquil, the life of Katherbres hopes 
Pas. Once more let mee finbrace the constant'st one 
That e're was temande her Sex perfection. 
Kath. Once more let me be valued worth his loue, 188 
In decking of whose soule the graces stroue. 
Pas. Spight hath out-spent it self'e, and thus, at last, 
Both sTeake. 
We clip with ioyfull arme each others wast. 
Sir Eddy. O, pardon me, thou dread omnipotence, 192 
I thought thou could'st not thus haue blessed me! 
O, thou hast deaw'd my gray haires with thy loue, 
And made my olde hem-t sprout with fertill ioy. 
Kath. Forget, deare father, that my act hath wrong'd 196 
The quiet of your age. 

S. Ed. No more, no more! I know what thou would'st say. 
Daughter, there's nothing but saluation 
Could come vnto my heart more gracious 200 
Then is the sight of my deare Katherine. 
Sonne Pasuil, now, for thou shalt be my sonne, 
What ! frolicke ! gentle youfh. 
P. Is Manon heere ? 204 
Drum. Oh sir, 1K. Maroon is in a Citie of Irie, called Bethlera, 
alias, plaine Bedlaze : The price of whips is mightily risen, since 
his braine was pittifully ouertumbled : _they are so fast spent vpon 
his shoulders. 208 



ACT V.] OF PASQVIL AND A"ATHERINE. 205 
Glue vs once some drinke, for an the Barrell. 
Sing, gentle Butler, blley moy, the barrell, the kilderkin, the fir- 
kin, the gallon, the pottle, the quart, the pinte iot ; 264 
For an the blacke bowle. Sing, gentle Balev, halley moy. 
Glue vs once some drinke, for an the Hogshead. 
Sing, gentle Butler, halley moy, the hogshead, the barrell, the kil- 
derk5, the firkin, the gallon, the pottle, the quart, the pinte pot 
For an the blacke bowle. Sing, gentle Bttle', balley moy. 269 
Glue vs once a dvinke, for an the But. 
Sing, gentle Butlev halley moy, the Butt, the hogshead, the barrell, 
the kilderkin, the firkin, the gallon, the pottle the quart, the 
pinte pot ; For an the blacke bowle. 273 
Sing, gentle Butler, halley moy. 
Gue ,s once some drinke, for an the Pipe. 
Sing, gentle Butler, balley moy, the Pipe, the butt, the hogshead, 
the barvell, the kilderkin, the firkin, the gallon, the pottle, the 
quart, the pinte 2)ot ; For an the blacke bowle. 
Sing, gentle Beetler, halley moy. 
Glue vs once some eh'inke, for an the Tunne. 
Sing, gentle Butler; halley moy, the Tunne the pipe, the butt, the 
hogshead, the barrell, the kihlerkin, the firkin, the gallon, the 
pottle, the quart, the pinte pot ; Fo" an the blacke bowle. 
Sing, gentle Butler, halley moy. 

Sir Eel. Well done. Ifaith, 'twas chanted merrily : 
What, my Gallants, ne're a tickling lest, 
To make vs sowne with mirth, e're we goe in ? 287 
Bra. Sig. Faith, Gent. I ha' brewed such a strong headed iest, 
Will make you dxunke, and reele with laughter : 



You know Mounsieur Iok, fo de I7,g ? 290 
Si" Ed. Very well: he read French to my daughters. 
Bra. Sig. I, to gull the Foole, haue brought him to my wife, as 
to a loose laseiuious Curtezan, shee being a meere stranger to the 
lest, aud there, some three houres agoe, left him: But I am sure 
shee hath so eudgeld him with quieke sharpe Jests, and so batter'd 
him with a volley of her wit, as indeed shee is exceeding wittie, 
and admirable chaste, that in my conscience heele neuer dare to 
court women more. Would to God he were retma'd! 298 

EJ, ter Mounsieur. 
Sir Hd. See, euen on your wish, he's come. 
Mou. Iesu preserue you! sweet ]VIeh-e Brabant. By gor, de 
most delicat, phnnpe vench dat euer mee tuche: lIee am your 
slaue, your peasauut ; By got, a votre seruice whil'ste I liue vor dis. 
Bra. Sig. He would perswade you now, that bee toucht her 
with an immodest hand. Ha, ha, ha ! 304 
Momt. Tuch her ? By gor, me tuch her, and tuch her, and me 
tuch her. Me ne're tuch such a veuche. De fines foote, de cleanest 
legge, de sleekest skin: and me tell e sure token; she hath de 
finest little varte--you know veare : he! by gor, mee ne'm tuch 
such a vench. 309 
Sir Eel. Pray God bee haue not brew'd a headie iest indeede. 
_Bra. Sig. Why, faith, Gentlemen, I am Cuckold: by this light 
I am ! 312 
zl[omz. By gor, mee no know. You tell a mee 'twas a Curtezan. 
Pray you pardon me. By my trote, me teche you French to t'end 
of the vorlde. 
Pla. Come, here's thy cap of hfaintenance, the Coronet 316 



[THE STORY OF THE PLAY tRIEFLY TOLD.] 

[Ttrs play is a rendering of a popular London murder of 1573--arrests, 
trials, executions, confessions and all complete--done for the stage in a 
(generally) very servile following of the contemporary accounts by Stowe 
and others, as given at p. 217, et seq. Captain Browne, a young Irish 
officer and London gallant, on a visit at the house of Mr George Sanders, 
a wealthy city merchant living near Billingsgate, falls in love with his 
host's pretty wife. IIe importunes Mrs Drury, a widow friend of the 
Sanderses, to help him plead his love ; which Mrs Drury agrees tc, do, on 
promise of an ample reward. Mrs Drury claims ' surgery' as her ' pro- 
fession,' but avows that she gets her ' best living ' by fortune-telling ; and 
she commences to inveigle Mrs Sanders by' reading her hand,' and telling 
her, as tlm result, (l) That she will soon be a widow ; (2) That she will 
thereupon marry a gentleman--' a gall;mr fellow,' of ' great estates,' &c. ; 
and (3) That the gentlenmn destined to be her second husband is the 
Captain Browne she has met at her own table once, and seen but once 
since. Mrs Sanders is at first very sorry to hear this ; but after a time 
she views it as her destiny. The ihterviews thereupon procured for 
Browne by the woman Drury lead the wife further astray, till she loves 
Browne as he loves her. Browne is now seized with the wish to remove 
Sanders from his and his love's path ; and he plots with Mrs Drury, and 
her equally unscrupulous nian, Roger, the mm'der of the merchant. Twice 
Broe waylays Sanders, but is prevented from striking the blow by the 
intrusion of company. IIis third attempt results in the death of the mer- 
chant, and the mortal wounding of John Beane, an attendant. Browne 
sends a handkerchief dipped in Sanders's blood to Ann Sanders as a token 
that the merchant has been killed. But, coming immediately after to his 
mistress, he finds her already filled with remorse ; and is repulsed by her. 
Browne then flies the hue-and-cry, being furnished with money belonng 
in part to Mrs Sanders and in part to Mrs Drury. Arrested at Rochester, 
he is rec%oized as the murderer by the dying John Beane, and is then 
tried and condemned. IIe repents, confesses, and implicates Drury and 
her man Roger ; but, through love, seeks to save Ann Sanders by declar- 
ing her innocent. And so he is hanged. Then follow the trials, confes- 
sions, and executions of Mrs Drury, Mrs Sanders, and Roger. At various 
points in the course of the play, Tragedy appears as a species of Chorus, 
and with the aid of  Dumb shows,' in which figure 2lurther, Zust 
Chastity, and other personifications, as well as the chief actors in the 
drama, indicates the wor -ldng of such parts of the plot as re not otherwise 
set forth.--G.J 



FOR FA[RE HO2IEN. 

The writers or printers of ballads had set this example long before. 
Thus we find on the registers of the Stationers' Company in 1564, 

In 1565, 

and, 

' A waruiug to wanton wives, 
To flee from folly the length of their lives.' 

' A warning to all maids that brews their own bane,' 

' A warning for widows that aged be; 
How lusty young youth and age can aee.' 
The didactic intention of the play assumes quite a controversial 
form in the conversation between Master James, Master Barnes, 
and the Mayor of Rochester about the effect of plays upon the con- 
science of the guilty. The stories are introduced by the head and 
shoulders, but they have tlfis point of interest: that one of them 
is evidently a story, which found a place in the Hamlet of 1589, 
where Hamlet, instead of his vague reference, 
' I have heard 
That guilty creatures sitting at a play 
Have, by the very cunning of the scene, 
Been struck so to the soul, that, presently, 
They have proelaim'd their malefactions; 
For murder, though it have no tongue, will speak 
With most miractflous organ.' 
The story told by Hanflet to Horatio in the play of 1589 is as fol- 
lows :-- 
' There was a pretty casus in Germany, near Strasburg. A 
wife had murdered her husband by piercing him through the heart 
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with a shoemaker's awl; and then, with the help of her paramour, 
buried him under the doorstep. So matters stood for as long as 
nine years : when certain actors came that way, and acted a tragedy 
containing a similar incident. The wife, who was sitting" with her 
paramour at the play, was so touched in her conscience, and began 
to cry aloud and to shriek, " Woe is me ! that touches me ! So it 
was that I killed my husband." She tore her hair, ran out of the 
theatre to the judge, confessed of her own accord the murder, and, 
as this was found to be true, she, in deep repentance for her crime, 
received the consolations of a priest, and in tale contrition gave 
up her body to the executioner, and commended her soul to 
heaven.' 

This I suppose to be meant for the third example, the one related 
by Master James in the following play (p. 310, 1. 1060). It is the 
same incident as the first of the three related by Heywood in his 
lTology for lctors (Shaks. Society's reprint, pp. 57--60) in much 
greater detail. Heywood, writing in 1612, tells it as 'a domestic and 
home-born truth, which within these few years happened. At Lin, 
in Norfolk, the then Earl of Sussex' players acting the old History 
of Friar Francis, and presenting a woman, who iltsatiately doting 
on a young gentleman, the more securely to enjoy his affection, 
mischievously and secretly murdered her husband, whose ghost 
haunted her; and at divers times, in her most solitary and private 
contemplations, in most horrid and fearful shapes appeared and 
stood before her. As this was acted, a towns-woman, till then of 
good estinaation and report, finding her conscience at this present- 
ment extremely troubled, suddenly skritched and cried out, " Oh my 
husband, my husband! I see the ghost of my husband fiercely 
threatening and menacing me ! " At which shrill and unexpected 
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ously slain him. This being publicly confessed, she was arraigned, 
condemned, adjudged, and burned.' 
It was in the year 1602 that lobert Shawe was engaged in 
writing the Pour So,s of_dymon, and the play was revived in 1624. 
Uuless there was an earlier play on the same subject, the mention 
of the story in the ]arning for h'air B/-omen, printed in 1599, shows 
Heywood's circumstantial details to be mere fudge. It is evident, 
however, that these stories were common places of the advocates of 
the stage frown 1589, when one of thegn appears in Hamlet, to 
1612, when ]Ieywood wrote. It is interesting, also, to observe 
that the story of t'riar t'raneis, the play which produced the inci- 
dent reIated in the early Hamlet, is itself related to the sto of 
Hamlet by means of the ghost of the murdered man. 

The induction to the Baring is notable also in that it 
contains what is apparently a fling at Shakspere's Richard III, 
Her# Y, l[aebetl and l[amlet, in Conedy's speech beginning 
'How some damned tyrant to obtain a crown'--It may cause 
surprise that such open mockery of the method, if not of the vej 
plays, of Shaksperc should have been allowed on his own stage. 
Perhaps it testifies to the large-heartedness of the man, who was 
tolerant of criticism because he felt how little it touched him. If 
we could be sure that Jonson's prologue to Every man in his humour 
was ever pronounced on the boards of Shakspere's theatre, it would 
be another ease in point. But that prologue is not in the original 
quartos of the play. A second supposition is that in 1599 Shak- 
spere was travelling, perhaps in Scotland, and that in his absence 
he was considered to be fair game. Anyhow, for one reason or 
another, there can be little doubt that in the induction to the fol- 
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lowing play a fling at the great Dramatist, on whose shoulders the 
fortunes of the Lord Chamberlain's men chiefly rested, was permitted 
to be pronounced at his own theatre and by his fellow-actors. 

ACCOUNT OF THE MURDER OF MR SANDERS 
FROM STOWE, 
CRo. A.D. 1573, p. 674 (ed. Itowes, 1615). 
"ThE I5 of March, bcing Wednesday in Easter week, and the 
feast of the Annunciation of our Lady, George Browne cruelly mur- 
dered two honest men near unto Shooters Hill in Kent, the one of 
them was a wealthy merchant of London named George Sanders, 
the other John Beane of Woolwich; which murder was committed 
in manner as followeth. 
On Tuesday in Easter week (the four and twentieth of 
March) the said George Browne receiving secret intelligence by 
letter from Mistress Anne Drm:v that Master Sanders shotfld lodge 
the same night at the house of one Master Bm'nes in Woolwich, 
and from thence go on foot to St. ]Iary Cray the next morning, 
lay in wait for him by the way, a little from Shooters hill, and there 
slew both him and John Beane, servant to Master Bantus: but 
John Beane having 10 or 11 wounds, and beig left for dead, by 
Gods providence revived again, and creeping away on all four, was 
found by an old man and his maiden, and conveyed to Woolwich, 
where he gave evident marks of the murderer. 
Immediately upon the deed doing Browne sent Mistress Drmr 
word thereof by Roger Clement (among them called trusty Roger) 
he himself repaired forthwith to the Court at Greenwich, and anon 
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after him came thither the report of the murder also. Then de- 
parted he thence unto London, and came to the house of l:istress 
Drm T, where though he spake not personally witl her, after con- 
ference had with her servant trusty Roger, she provided him twenty 
pounds that same day, for the which she laid certain plate of her 
own and of Mistress Sanders to gage. On the next morrow, being 
Thursday (having intelligence that Brownie was sought for) they 
sent him six pounds more by the same Roger, warning him to shift 
for himself by flight, which thiug he foreslowed not to do : never- 
theless the Lords of the Queens majesty's council caused so speedy 
and narrow search to be made for him that upon the eight and 
twentieth of the same month he was apprehended in a roans house 
of his own name at Rochester, and being brought back again to 
the Court was examined by the Council, to whom he confessed the 
deed as you have heard, and that he had oftentimes before pre- 
tended and sought to do the same, by the instigation of the said 
Mistress Drury, who had promised to make a maa'iage between 
him and Mistress Sanders (whom he seemed to love excessively) 
nevertheless he protested (though untruly)t.hat Mistress Sanders 
was not privy nor consenting thereunto. Upon his eonfessiou he 
was an'aigned at the Kings ]3eneh in Westminster Hall the 18 of 
April, where he acknowledged himself guilty, and was condemned 
as principal of the murder, according to which sentence he had 
judgment, and was executed in Smithfield on Monday the 20 of 
April, at which time also untruly (as she herself confessed after- 
ward) he laboured by all means to clear Mistress Sanders of com- 
mitting evil of her body with him, as also of procuring or con- 
senting to the mm-der of her husband, and then beginning to sing 
a psahn, O Lord turn not away thy face &e., he flung himself be- 
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sides the ladder, and so shortened his own life ; he was after hanged 
tp in chains near unto the place where he had done the fact. 
In the mean time Mistress Drury and her man being examined, 
as well by their own confessions as by falling out of the matter 
(and also by Brownes appeachment thought culpable) were com- 
mitted to ward. And after Mistress Sanders being delivered of 
Child and churched (for at the time of her husbands death she 
looked presently to lie down) was upon [istress Drury's roans 
confession and other great likelihoods likewise comnfitted to the 
Tower, and on Wednesday the sixt of May an'aigned with Mistress 
Drury at the Guildhall, the effeet of whose indictment was, that 
they by a letter written had been procurers of the said murder, 
and knowing the murder done had by money and otherise re- 
lieved the tam'deter. Whereunto they pleaded not guilty, 
howbeit they were both condemned as aeeessaries to Master 
Sanders death and executed in Smithfield the 13 of May, 
being Wednesday in Whitsun week, at which time they both 
confessed themselves guilty of the faet. Trustie Roger Mis- 
tress Drurys man was arraigned on Friday the 8 of lay, and 
being there condemned as aeeessaff, was exeeuted with his Mis- 
tress at the time and plaee aforesaid. Not long after, Anthony 
Browne, brother to the forenamed George Browne was for notable 
felonies eonveyed fi'om Newgate to York, and there hanged." 

OTHER ACCOUNTS. 

Tnas were probably ballads on the subject, but as the Sta- 
tioners' register for the years 1571--1575 is lost, we are without 
the means of knowing what they were. 
There is a book-- 
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lawfull execution, according to the qualitie of their offence. When 
lawe hath once passed upon them, and given them the wages of 
their wicked deserts; then christian charitie willeth lnen eyther to 
burie tile fiudts with the offendours in perpetual silence, or else so 
to speak of them, as the vices and not tile parties themselves may 
seeme to be any more touched. 
But hereof shall more be spoken (God willing) in the winding 
up of this matter. Nowe I will set downe, first thc murthering of 
master Sannders by George Brown, with Browne's apprehension, 
triall and execution; then the trial and execution of Anne Saun- 
ders, the wife of tile said George Saunders, ofAnnc Drewrie, Widowe, 
and of Roger Clement, called among them trustye Roger, the servant 
of the said Anne Dreurie ; And lastlye a briefe rehearsall of certaine 
sayings and dealings of the parties convicted, betwene the tyme of 
their apprehensions and file tyme of their execution, whiche arc not 
things propre and peculiar to fle very bodie of the case, but yet 
incident, and thcri'ore necessarie for the hearer, as wherby will 
appeare the retie originall cause, and first grounde of this nngodlye 
deede : And this rehearsall shall be shutte up and concluded with a 
horte Admonition howe we ought to deale in this and al other 
such cases. 
The Tuisdaye in Easter weeke last past (which was file xxiiij 
day of March) the sayde George Browne receyving secrete iutelli- 
gence by litter from mistresse Drewrie that master Saunders shoulde 
lodge the salne nighte at the house of one Master Barnes in Wool- 
wich and fi'om thence go on foote to Sainte Marie Crav the nexte 
morning, met him by the way a little from Shooters hill, betwene 
seven and eight of the c|ocke in the forenoone, and there slew both 
him, and also one John Beane the servant of the said hIaster Barnes 
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the same day, for the which mistress Drewry layde certaine plate of 
hit owne and of mistresse Saunders to gage. Aud upon the next day 
beeing Thursday morning (havyng in the meane tyme had intelligence 
that Brown was sought for) they sent him sixe pounds more by the 
sayde Roger, and warned him to shifte for himselfe hy flight, which he 
forslowed not to do. Neverthelesse the Lordes of the Queenes 
Majesties Counsell, caused so speedie and narow searche to be 
made for hym in all plies, that upon the 28 of the same moneth he 
was apprehended in a roans house of his own name at Rochester, by 
the Mayor of the towne : and beeiug broughte backe again to the 
Courte, was exmnined by the Counsell, unto whom he confessed the 
deede, as you have hearde, and that he had oftentymes before pre- 
tended and soughte to do the same, by the instigation of the said 
widowe Drewrie, who (as he says) had promised to make a mariage 
betweeu him and mistresse Saunders, (whome he seemed to love 
excessively) the desh'e of which hope hasted him forwarde to dis- 
patehe the fact. 
Nevertheles he protested, (howbeit untruly) yt mistres Saun- 
ders was not privie nor consenting thcruuto. Upon this confession 
he was arreigued at ye Kiugs Beueh in Westminster Hal on friday 
ye xvii of April, whet acknowledging himself guiltie, he was c6- 
demned as priucipall of the murther of Master Saunders, according to 
whiehe sentence he was executed in Smithfield on monday the xx 
of the same moneth, at which tyme (thoughe untrue]y, as she hirself 
confessed afterwarde) he laboured by all meanes to clear mistress 
Saunders of committing evil of hir bodie with him: and afterward was 
hanged up in ehaynes neare unto the place, where he hadde doone 
the faete. 
Thus much concerning the very ease of the mm-ther itselfe, and 



condemned as accessaries to master Saunder's death, and executed in 
Smithfield the thirteenth of ![ay, beeing the Wednesday in the Whit- 
sonweeke, at whiche time they both of them, confessed themselves 
guiltie of the facte, for which they were condemned, and with very 
greate repeutaunce and meakenesse, receyved the rewarde of their 
trespasse, iu the presence of many personages of honor and worship, 
and of so great a uumber of people, as the like hathe not bene scene 
there togither in any roans remembraunce. For ahnoste the whole 
fielde, and all the way from Newgate, was as full of folke as eoulde 
well stande one by another : aud besides that, great companies were 
placed bothe in the chambers neere abouts (whose windowes & 
walles were in many places beaten down to looke out at) and also 
upon the gutters, sides, and toppes of the houses, and upon the 
battlements and steeple of S. Barthohnewes. 
Mistresse Drewfes man was arreigned at Newgate on Friday the 
viii of Maye, and beeing there condemned as aeeessarie, was ex- 
ecuted with his mistrcsse, at the time and place aforesayd. 
Thus have ye heard the murthering of master Saunders, with 
the apprehension, an'eignement, eoudemnation, and execution of the 
prineipall and of the aeeessaries to the same. Now let us proeeede 
to the incidents that hapned fi'om the times of their apprehensions 
to the time of their deathes, and so to the admonition, which is the 
conclusion and fruite of this whole matter. 
Whereas it was determined that mistresse Saunders & mistresse 
Drewrie should have suffered upon the nexte Saterday after their 
condemnation, whiehe was Whitson even; the matter was stayde 
till the Wednesday in Whitson weeke, upon these occasions ensu- 
ing. The booke of maister Saunders aeeomptes and reekenings, 
wherupon depended the knowlege of his whole state, was myssing. 
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Certaine summes of money were sayde to be in the handes of 
parties unknowne, the intelligence whereof was desyred and sought 
for to the behoofe of master Saunders children. The parties con- 
vieted were to be reformed to Godwarde, and to be broughte to the 
willing confessing of the things for which they had bene justly con- 
demned, and whiche as yet they obstinatly concealed. 
And besides al this, one Mell, a minister that had heretofore 
ben suspended from his Ministerie, accompanying mistresse Sattu- 
ders from hit condemnation to Newgate, and confen'ing with hit, 
as it had bene to give hir good counsel] and comforte, was so 
blinded wyth hir solemne asseveratious and protestations of inno- 
ceneie, that notwithstanding he had heard hit inditement, with the 
exact and substantiall trial] of hit case: yet not'ithstauding, he 
perswaded himself that she was utterly cleere, and thereuppo falling 
in love wyth hit, dealte with mistresse ])rewrie to take the whole 
guilt upou hit selfe, uudertaking to sue for mistresse Saunders 
pardon. And so 'hat by his terrif.-ing of hit, with the horroure 
of miseharging and casting away of an imaocent, what with his pro- 
mising of certaine money to the mariage of hit daughter, aud 'ith 
other perswasions : she was so  hol]v woone that way, that as el 
before eertaine personages of honour, as also before the ])eaue of 
laules  others, she utterly elected nfistresse Saunders of the facto, 
or of consent to the same, taking the hole blame thereof to hit 
self, and protesting to stande-therit to the death, eoutrarie to 
hit former confession at the tyme of hit arreiguement. 
Mistresse Saunders also, after the laing of this platte, stoode 
so stoutely to hir taek]ing, that -len the ])cane of laules gave hit 
godly exhortation for the clearing of hit conscience, aud for the 
reconciling of hit self unto God, as the time and case most needefully 
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required, (as other had done before) he coulde obtayne nothing at 
hir hande. By meanes whereof, he was fayne to leave hir that 
time, which was the Friday, not without great griefe and indigna- 
tion of mind to see hit stubborne unrepentauntnesse. In the 
meane while, the sayd Mell discovering his purpose, and whole 
platforme to an honest Gentleman, whom he unskilfully toke to 
have bin a welwiller to obtayne the pardon of mistresse Saunders, 
was partly hy that meanes, and also by other follies of his owne, 
cut off fi'om his enterprise. For when he came to sue for hir par- 
don, which tiling he did with such outrage of doting affection, that 
he not only proffered summes of money, but also offered his owne, 
body and life for the safety of the woman, whom he protested upon 
his conscience to be unguilty. The Lordes of the Counsel], knowing 
hir to be rightly condemued by good justice, and being privie to 
the state of the case beforehand, and also finding him out by his 
owne unwise dealiugs (whereof among other one was, that he in- 
tended to marie hir) not only fi'ustrated his desire, but also adjudged 
him to stmld upou tile pillorie, with apparant notes and significa- 
tions of his lewde and foolishe demeanour. According to the 
which appointment, he was set upon a pillorie by the place of 
execution at the tyme of theyr suffering, with a paper piuned upon 
hys breast, wherein were written certain wordes in great Letters 
conteyning the effecte of his fact, to his open shame: videlicet, 
or gractisbtg to colom" the detestable factes of George Saunders rife 
Which was a very good lesson to teache all persons to refrayne from 
any devises or practises to deface or discredite fle honorable pro- 
ceedings of Counsel]ours, and publike and lawfull forme of trialles 
and judgementes according to Justice, or to hinder the beneficiall 
course of so good examples. 
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example, and how we oughte to apply the same to our owne behoofe. 
lirst I note with 8. Paule, that when men regarde not to knowe 
God, or not to honour him when they know him ; God giveth them 
over to their own lustes, so as they runne on from sinne to sinne, 
and from misehiefe to misehiefe, to do suehe things as are shame- 
full and odious, even in the sight of the worlde, to their owne 
tmavoydable perils. And when the measure of their iniquitie is 
filled up, there is no way for them to escape the justice of God, 
which they have provoked. Insomuch that if they might eschue 
all bodily punishment, yet the very hell of their owne conscience 
would prosecute them, and the sting of their minde wotfld be a 
eontinuall prison, torment and torture to them, wheresover they 
went. Agayne on the other side we must marke the infinite great- 
hesse of Gods wisdome and mercy, who perceyviug the perverse 
wilfulnesse of roans frowarde nature to sinning, suffreth men some- 
times to runne so long upon the bridle, till it seeme to themselves, 
that they may safely do what they liste, and to the wor]de, that 
they be past reoverie unto goodnesse : and yet in the end catching 
them in their ehiefe pride, he ras"seth them by their overthrow, 
amendeth them by their wiekednesse, and reviveth them by their 
death, in such wise blotting out the stayne of their former filthe, 
that their darknesse is turned into light, and their ten'our to their 
comfort. oreover, when God bringeth such matters upon the 
stage, unto ye open face of the world, it is not to the intent that 
men should gaze and wonder at the persons, as byrdes do at an 
Owle, not that they should delight themselves & others w/th the 
fond and peradvelture sinister reporting of them, nor upbrayd the 
whole stoeke and kinred with the fault of the offenders : no surely, 
God meaneth no such thing, His pUlOse is that the execution 
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of his judgements, should by the ten'our of the outward sight of 
the example, drive us to the inward consideration of ourselves. 
Beholde, wee bee all made of the same moulde, printed with the 
same stampe, and indued with the same nature that the offenders 
are. We be the impes of the old Adam, and the venim of 
sinne whiehe he received a-ore the olde serpent, is shedde 
into us all, and woorketh effectually in us all. Suehe as the 
roote is, such are the braunehes, and the twiggs of a thorne 
or bramble can beare no grapes. That we stande it is the 
benefite of Gods grace, and not the goodnesse of our nature, nor 
the strengthe of oure owne will. That they are falne, it was of 
fra3ltie: wherfi'om we be no more priviledged than they: and 
that shoulde we oversoone perceive by experience, if we wet left to 
our selves. He that looketh severely into other mer, nes faultes, is 
lightly blsTnd in his owne : and he that either upbraydeth the re- 
pentant that hath reeeyved punishment, or reproeheth the kim'ed 
or ofspring with the fault of the auneestor or alye, how greate 
so ever th.e same hath ben; sheweth himselfe not to have any 
remorse of his owne sinnes, nor to remember that he himselfe also 
is a man: but (which thyng he woulde little thinke) he fully 
mateheth the crime of the misdoer, if he do not surmount it by his 
presumptuousnesse. 
When it was tolde oure Saviour Cln3rst that Pylate had mingled 
the blood of certain men with their owne saerifise, what answere 
made bee ? I)id he detest the offenders ? did he deelame against 
their dooings ? I)id he exaggerate the fault of the one, or the 
erueltie of the other ? No. But framing and applying the example 
too the reformation of the hearer, suppose ye (sayd he) that those 
Galileans wet greater sinners than all the other Galileans, byeanse 
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knowing that with what measure we met unto others, with the same 
shall it be moten to us agayne. 
Finally, let al folkes both maried  unmaried, learne hereby 
to possesse  keepe their vessell in honestie and eleannesse. 
For if the knot betwene man and wife (whiehe ought to be 
inseparable) be once broken, it is seldome or never knit again. 
And though it be, yet is not the wound so thoroughly healed, 
but there appeereth some skaa'e ever after. ]3ut if the sore 
rancle 8 fester inwardly (as commonly it doth except the more 
grace of God be) in the end it bursteth forth to the destruction 
or hurt of both parties, not lightly without great harme to others 
also besides themselves, as we see by this example. For when the 
body which was dedicated to God to be his temple and the taber- 
nacle of his holy spirite is become the sinke of sinne & cage of 
uncleannesse, the divill ceasseth not to drive the parties still headlong 
unto naughtinesse, till they be falne eyther into open shame and 
daunger of temporall law : or into damnable destruction both of 
body and soule, according as Salomon in his Proverbes sayth, tha; 
the steps of a harlot leade downe unto death, and hir feete perce 
even unto hell. qherefore good reader, so heare and reade this 
present example, as the svme may turne to the bettering of thy state, 
and not ;o occasion of slaunder, nor to the hurt of thine owne con- 
science, nor to the offence of thy Christian brethren. 'are ell. 

tnne 8atnder confession as she s_pake it at the_place of execution. 

Good people, I am come hither to die the deathe, whereuv_to I am 
adjuged as worthely  as deservedly as ever died any ; I had a good 
husband, by whom I had manic children, with whom I lived in 
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wealth, & might have done stil, had not the devill kindled in my 
hearte, first the hellish firebrand of unlawfifll lust & afterward a 
murtherous intent to procure my saide husbande to be bereved of 
his life, which was also by my wicked meanes accomplished, as to 
the world is known. And as I woulde if he eoulde heare me, if it 
might be, prostrate upon the ground, at my husbands feete, aske 
mercy with plentiful teares of him, so that which I may & I oughte 
to doe, I aske mereye of God, I aske mereie of all men and women, 
of the world, whom by my deede & example I have offended : and 
espeeiallye I bewaile my husband, and aske mereie of my children 
whom I have bred of so good a father. I aske mercy of his kin- 
ch'ed and fi'endes whom I have hurt, & of all my frends & kindred, 
of whom I am abashed and ashamed: as beyng of my selfe un- 
worthy of pittie, yet I beseeh them all, & you all, & all the whole 
worlde of the same, even for Gods sake, and for our Saviour Christs 
sake. And I thank God with my whole hart, he hathe not suffered 
me to have the reigne and bridle of sinning gyven me at nay will, to 
the daunger of my eternall damnation, but that he hath founde out 
my sin, and broltght me to punishment in this world, by his fatherly 
correction, to amend, to spare, and save me in the world to come ; 
& I beseehe him graunte me his heavenly 'aee, that all who do 
behold or shall heare of my death, may by the example therof be 
frayed from like sinning. And I beseeh you all to pray for me 
and with me. 
The Prayer whiehe was said by Anne Saunders at the place of 
execution, the eopie wherof, she delivered unto the right honour- 
able the ]garle of Bedforde. 
As I doe eonfesse wyth great sorrow (0 deare father) that I have 
grievously, and oftentimes sinned against heaven and against thee, 
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8: am unworthy to be called thy daughter, so (O deare Father) 
I acknowledge thy mercy, thy grace & love towards me, most 
wretched sinner, offred me in my Lord & saviour Jesus Christe, 
in whom thou givest me an heart to repent. And by repentance hast 
put away my sinnes ad thro'ne them into the bottome of the Sea, O 
deare Father encrease and continue this grace untill the ende, and in 
the ende. I testifie this day (O Lord my God) thy love, O Lorde, thy 
saving health is life everlasting, and joy without end : and bicause 
thou hast touched my sinfull heart with the displeasure of my 
sinne, and with a desire of thy kingdome, O deare Father, for thy 
Chfistes sake, as I hope thou wilt, so I beseeche thee to finish that 
good worke iu me. Suffer me not, mercifull & loving Father, to be 
troubled with death when it layeth hold on me : nor with the love 
of life when it shah be taken away. O Lorde howe as thou hast, 
so still lifte up my soule as it were with an eagles wings unto 
Heaven, there to beholde thee. Lorde into thy hands I commit my 
body, that it be not troubled in death, and my soule that it see not 
damnation. Come Lord Jesn come assiste me with thv holy Spirite, a 
weake woman in a strong batteH, come Lord Jesu, come quickly save 
thy haudmaide that putteth hir trust in thee, beholde me in Christ, 
receive me in christ, iu whose name I pray, saying, Our Father &e. 
Anne Samders dsing to the world, and living to God. 
After this she also said a godly Prayer out of the Service boke 
which is used to be said at the hour of death. 

_/1 ote of a certabe saybg which Master Samtders had lefte 
writtet with kis owne had b his stdie. 

Christ shalbe magnified iu my body whither it be [ip. i 
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And then a Chorus, too, comes howling in 
And tells us of the worrying of a eat : 
Then, too 1, a filthy whining ghost, 
Lapt in some foul sheet, or a leather pileh, 
Comes screaming like a pig half stiek'd, 
And cries, Indieta .t-:Revenge, levenge 
With that a little rosin flasheth forth, 
Like smoke out of a tobacco pipe, or a boy's squib. 
Then comes in two or three [more] like to drovers, 
With tailors' bodkins, stabbing one another-- 
Is not this trim ? Is not here goodly things, 
That you should be so much accounted of 
I would not else 
Hist. Now, before God, thou'lt make her mad anon; 
Thy jests are like a whisp unto a scold. 
Com. Why, say I could, what care I, History ? 
Then shall we have a Tragedy indeed; 
Pure pm'ple buskin, blood and murther right. 
ra. Thus, with your loose and idle similies, 
Yon have abused me; but I'll whip you hence : 
I'll scourge and lash you both from off the stage. 
Tis you have kept the Theatres so long, 
Painted in play-bills upon eve3 post, 
That I am scorned of the multitude, 
:My name profan'd. :But now I'll reign as Queen. 
In great Apollo's name, and all the 1[uses, 
:By virtue of whose Godhead I am sent, 
I charge you to begone and leave this place 
 In the original, of. 
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Dr. What, is 't a surfeit ? 
Br. Aye, at tiffs late feast. 
Dr. ]Vhy Aqlta celestis, or the water of bahn, 
Or Rosa solis, or that of Doctor Steevens 
Will help a surfeit. Now I remember me, 
Mistress Sanders hath a sovereign thing 
To help a sudden surfeit presently. 
Br. I think she have. How shall I compass it ? 
/)r. I'll send my man for some on 't. 
Br. Pray ye, stay. 
She'll never send that which will do me good. 
_Dr. O say not so, for then ye know her not. 
Br. I would I did so well as I could wish. 
/)r. She's even as courteous a gentlewoman, sir, 
As kind a peate as London can afford. 
Not send it, quotha .9 yes, and bring 't herself, 
If need requh-e. A poor woman t' other day, 
Her water-bearer's wife, had surfeited, 
With eating beans (ye know 'tis windy meat) 
And the poor creature's subject to the stone : 
She went herself, and gave her but a dram ; 
It holp her straight ; in less than half an hour 
She fell unto her business till she sweat, 
And was as well as I am now. 
Br. But that which helps a woman helps not 
A woman's help will rather do me good. 
Dr. I' faith, I ha found you [ Are ye such [a'] one 
Well, aster Browne, I wan-ant, let you alone ! 
/h'. But Mistress Drury, leave me not yet alone, 
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lor if ye do I never shall alone 
Obtain the company that my soul desires. 
laith, tell me one thing--Can ye not do much 
With ]Iistress Sanders. Are you not inward with her ? 
Dr. I dare presume to do as much with her 
As auy woman in this city can. 
_Br. What's your opinion of her honesty ? 
Dr. O, very honest : Very chaste, i' faith. 
I will not wrong her for a thonsand pound. 
_Br. Then all yore" physic can not cure my wound. 
Dr. Xour wound is love. Is that your sm'feit, sir ? 
_Br. Yea, and 'tis enreless without help of her. 
Dr. I am very sork-y that I cannot ease ye. 
_Br. Well, if ye can, i' faith, I will well please ye. 
Dr. You wear a pretty tm-kesse there, methinks. 
I would I had the fellow on 't. 
_Br. Take ye this 
Upon condition to effect my bliss. 
Dr. Pardon me that, sir : No condition ! 
Por that grief I am no physician. 
How say'st thou ;Roger ? Am I ? 
.[log. Yea, forsooth, mistress, what ? What did ye ask ? 
Dr. This gentleman's in love 
With Mistress Sauders, and would have me speak 
In his behalf. How say'st thou, dare I do 't, 
And she so honest, wise and virtuous ? 
Zr. What ! mean ye mistress Drury to bewray 
Unto your man what I in secret spake ? 
/)r. Tush, fear not you ; 'tis trusty ;Roger this : 
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Win mistress Sanders, and ye win my heart ! 
/)r. Itope you the best; she shall have much ado 
To hold her own when I begin to woo. 
Come IIodge. [Exit. 
Ilog. I t"st sir when my mistress has obtained your suit 
You'll suit me in a cast suit of your apparcll. 288 
r. Cast and uncast shall trusty Roger have, 
If thou be secret, and  honest knave. [Exeunt omes 

Euter A S.)as with her little son, and sit at her door. 

JBoy. Pray ye mother when shall we go to supper ? 
/mze. Why, when your father comes from the Exchange. 
'e are not hungry since ye came from school ? 
Boy. Not hungry mother, but I would fain eat. 
hme. :Forbear awhile until yonr father come : 
I sit here to expect his quick return.  96 
JBoy. brother, shall not I have new bow and shafts 
Against our school go a feasting ? 
Auue. Yes, if ye learn : 
And against Easter new apparel too. 
JBoy. You'll lend me all yonr scarfs, and all your rings, 300 
And buy me a white feather for my velvet cap, 
Will ye mother ? Yea, say ; pray ye say so ! 
Ame. Go, prattling boy, go bid your sister see 
lly closet lockt when she takes out the fi'uit. 
JBoy. I will, forsooth, and take some for my pains. 
Atne. Well, sh" sauce, does your master teach ye that ? 
I pray God bless thee, th'art a ve wag. 

304 
[Exit boy. 
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Br. Yonder she sits to light this obscure street, 
Like a bright diamond worn in some dark place : 
Or like the moon, in a black winters night, 
To comfort wandering travellers in their way. 
But so demure, so modest are her looks, 
So chaste her eyes, so virtuous her aspect 
As do repflse loves false Artillery. 
Yet must I speak, though eheckt with seornflfl way ; 
Desire draws on, but Reason bids me stay. 
My tutress, Drury, gave me charge to speak, 
And speak I must, or else mv heart will break. 
God save ye, l[istress Sanders ! All alone ? 
Sit ye to take the view of passengers ? 
.Ame. No, in good sooth, sir, I give small regard 
Who comes or goes. l[y husband I attend, 
Whose coming will be speedy fi'om th' Exchange. 
]b-. A good exchange made he for single lii, 
That join'd in marriage with so sweet a wife. 
.Ame. Come ye to speak with Master Sanders, sir ? 
]h'. Why ask ye that ? 
_/hoe. Because ye make a stay 
Here at his door. 
Br. I stay in courtesy, 
To give you thanks for your last company. 
I hope my kind salute doth not offend ? 
Am,e. No, s', and yet such unexpected kindness 
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Is like herb John in broth. 
Br. I pray ye how is that ? 
.hme. 'T may e'en as well be laid aside as used. 
If ye have business with my husband, sir, 
]"are welcome; otherwise, I'll take my leave. 
Br. Nay, gentle mistress, let not my access 
:Be means to drive you fi-om your door so soon: 
I would be loth to prejudice yore" pleastu-e. 
For any good liking at the feast eoueeived, 
If Master Sa,ders shall have cause to use 
The favonr of some noble personage, 
Let him employ no other but George :Browne 
T'effeet his suit, withont a reeompenee-- 
I speak I know not what, my tongue and heart  
Are so divided through the force of love. 
me.  thank ye, sir ; but if he have such cause, 
I hope he's not so void of fi-iends in court 
But he may speed and never trouble you : 
Yet I will do your errand, if ye please. 
Br. E'en as 't please you. I doubt I trouble ye ? 
bzte. Resolve your doubt, and trouble me no more. 
Br. 'T will never be; I thought as much before. 
God be with you 5[istress 
/mte. 'are ye well, good sir. 
Br. I'll to :Nan Drury yet, and talk with her. 
mte. These errand-making x gallants are good men, 
hat cannot pass, and see a woman sit, 
Of any sort, alone at auy door, 
 Gad-abouts.--G. 
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Unless you be his pilot. 
.Dr. Where is that ? 
The fellow talks and prates he knows not what. 
I be his pilot ? whither ? canst thou tell ? 
The cause he doth frequent my house, thou see'st, 
Is for the love he bears unto my daughter. 
Roy. A very good cloak, Mistress, for the rain ; 
And flerein I must needs commend your wit. 
Close dealing is the safest. By that memos 
The world will be file less suspicious : 
:For whilst 'tis thought he doth affect your daughter, 
Who can suspect his love to Mistress Sanders ? 
.Dr. Why now thou art as I would have thee be 
Conceited, and of quick capacity. 
Some heavy drawlatch would have been this month 
(Though hourly I had instructed him) 
Before he conld have found my policy. 
:But, Itodge, thou art my heart's interpreter : 
And be thou secret still, as thou hast been, 
And doubt not but we '11 all gain by the match. 
George Browne, as thou knowest, is well reckoned of; 
A proper man, and hath good store of coin ; 
And h[istress Sanders, she is young and fair, 
And may be tempered easily like wax ; 
Especially by one that is familiar with her. 
Rog. True, mistress : nor is she the first by many. 
That you have won to stoop unto the lure. 
It is your trade, your living. What needs more ? 
])rive you the barga/n, I will keep the door. 
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I make no reckoning of your company ? 434 
What, man ! Thy trust it is [ build upon. 
Jog. I thank you, sir : nay, pray you be not offended, 
I would be loth to seem unmmmerly. 
23r. Tut, a fig's end ! Thy counsel will do well, . 438 
And we must use thee ; therefore tarry here. 
I have no other secret to reveal, 
But only this, that I have broke the ice, 
And made an entrauce to my love's pursuit. 
Sweet Mistress Sanders, that choice argument 
Of all perfection, sitting at her door 
Even now I did salute. Some words there pass'd, 
But nothing to the purpose ; neither time 446 
:Nor place consorted to my mind. Beside, 
leeourse of servants and of passenge 
lIight have been jealous of our conference; 
And therefore I refrain'd all large discourse. 450 
Only thus much I gather'd by her speech; 
That she is affable, not coy, nor scornfid, 
And may be won, would you but be entreated 
To be a mediator for me, and persuade her. 454 
Rog. I pray you do so, Mistress ; you do know 
That Master Browne's an honest gentleman, 
And I dare swear will recompense you we]]. 
23r. If she do mistrust me, there's my purse, 458 
And in the same ten angels of good gold; 
And when I can but have access to her, 
And am in any possibility 
To win her favour, challenge of me more 462 
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So much, as in regard I love you well, 
Am I content to be your orator. 
Mistress Sanders shall be certified 494, 
]Iow fervently you love her, and withal, 
Some other words I'll use in your behalf, 
As you shall have access to her at least. 
/r. I ask no more. Vhen will you undertake it ? 496 
Dr. This day : it shall no longer be deferr'd ; 
And in the evening you shall know an answer. 
Br. Here, at your house ? 
Dr. Yea, here, if so you please. 
Br. No better place : I rest upon your promise. 502 
So farewell, mistress Drury. Till that horn- 
What sweet can earth afford will not seem sour ? 
Dr. He's sped i' faith : come Roger, let us go : 
Ill is the wind doth no man profit blow. 506 
ROtT. I shall not be the worse for it, that I know. 

Etler [ASTER SANDERS and his man. 
San. Sirrah, what bills of debt are due to me ? 
/]Icon. All that were due, sir, as this day are paid. 
Sa,. You have enough then to discharge the bond 510 
Of master Ashmore's fifteen hundred pound, 
That must be tendered on the Exchange to night ? 
Man. With that which master Bishop owes, we have. 
San. When is his time to pay ? 
Man. This afternoon. 514 
San. He's a sure man : thou need'st not doubt of him. 
In any case take heed unto my credit. 
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Man. Forsooth, he's gone to th' Exchange, even now. 
.,4Jtue. Have you the money ready which I eall'd for ? 
.Man. No, if it please you : my master gave me charge 
I should deliver none. 
.,4uue. How's that, sir knave,9 556 
Your master charged you should deliver none ! 
Go to, despatch, and fetch me thirty pound, 
Or I will send my fingers to your lips ! 
Dr. Good fortune ! Thus incensed against her husband :  
I shall the better break with her for Browne. 
23Ia. I pray you,/Iistress, pacify yourself; 552 
I dare not do it. 
.,4nne. You dare not; and why so ,9 
3Ian. ]3ecause there's money to be paid to night 554 
Upon an obligation. 
/nne. What of that ? 
Therefore I may not have to serve my turn .9 
$[an. Indeed, forsooth, there is not in the house, 
As yet, sufficient to discharge that debt. 558 
.,4une. 'Tis well that I must stand at your reversion ; 
Entreat my prentice, cm%esy to my man, 
And he must be purse-bearer when I need ! 
This was not wont to be your master's order. 562 
Dr. To, I'll be sworn of that. I never knew 
]3ut that you had at all times, l[istress Sanders, 
A greater sum than that at a command. 
Marry, perhaps the world may now be changed. 566 
.Man. Feed not my {istress' anger, {istress Drury ; 
You do not well Tomorrow, ff she list 
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And in the sight of strangers, Mistress Drury, 598 
I tell you true, does grieve me to the heart. 
_Dr. Your husband was to blaine, to say the troth, 
That gave his servant such authority. 
What signifies it, but he doth repose 602 
More trust in a vild boy than in his wife ? 
.Anne. Nay, give me leave to think the best of him. 
It was my destiny, and not his malice. 
Sure I did know as well when I did rise 606 
This nmrning, that I should be chafed ere noon 
As where I stand. 
_Dr. By what, good mistress Sanders ? 
.An. Why by these yellow spots upon my fingers. 
They never come to me but I am sure 610 
To hear of anger ere I go to bed. 
_Dr. 'Tis like enough. I pray you let me see. 
Good sooth ! they are as manifest as day. 
Ald let me tell you, too, I see decyphered 61 
Vithin this pahn of yours, to quit flint evil, 
:Fair signs of better fortune to ensue. 
Cheer up your heart! you shortly shall be free 
:From all your troubles. See you this character, 618 
Directly fixed to the line of life ? 
It signifies a dissolution. 
You must be, mistress Anne, a widow shortly. 
.dune. No, God forbid ! I hope you do but jest. 622 
_Dr. It is most certain : You must bury George. 
.Anne. Have you such knowledge then in palmestry ? 
_Dr. More than in surge3r. Though I do make 
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That my profession, this is my best living. 
And where I eure one sickness, or disease, 
I tell a hundred fortunes in a year. 
What makes my house so haunted as it is 
With merchants wives, bachelors, and young maids, 
But for nay lnatehless skill in palmestry ? 
Lend me your hand again, I'll tell you more. 
A widow, said I ? Yea, and make a change, 
Not for the worse, but for tlm better far. 
A gentlelnan, my girl, must be the next, 
A gallaut fellow, one that is beloved, 
Of great estates. 'Tis plaMy figured here, 
And this is called, the Ladder of Promotion. 
Amte. I do not wish to be promoted so. 
My GeoNe is gentle and belov'd beside; 
And I have e'en as good a husband of him 
As any wench in Loudon hath beside. 
/)r. True, he is good, but not too good for God. 
He's kind, but can his love dispense with death ? 
He's wealthy, and an handsome man beside, 
But will his grave be satisfied with tbat .9 
He keeps you well, who says the contrary ? 
Yet better's better. Now you are arrayed 
After a ei,dl manner, bu the next 
Shall keep ybu in your hood and gown of' silk, 
And when you sth" abroad ride in your coach, 
And have your dozen men all it a livery, 
To wait upon you. This is somevhat like. 
Aaae. Yet had I rather be as now I am ; 
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If God were pleased that it should be so. 
Dr. Aye marry, now you speak like a good Chgstian-- 
' If God were pleased.' O, but he hath decreed 
It shall be otherwise ; and to repine 
Against his providence, you knov 'tis sin. 
Ame. Your words do make me think I know not what ; 
And burden me with fear as well as doubt. 
_Dr. Tut! I could tell ye for a need, his name 
That is ordained to be your next husband. 
But for a testimony of my former speeches 
Let it suffice I find it in your hand 
That you ah'eady are acquainted with him. 
And let me see, this crooked line derived 
lrom yore- ring-finger shows me, not long since 
You had some speech[es-] with him in the street, 
Or near about yottr door I am sure it was. 
Ae. I know of none more than that gentleman 
That snpt with us ; they call him Captain Browne, 
And he, I must confess, against my will, 
Came to my door as I was sitting there, 
And used some idle chat, might a been spared, 
And more, I wis, than I had pleasure in. 
_Dr. I cannot tell--]f Captain Browne it were 
Then Captain Browne is he must mar] you. 
is name is George I take it ; yea, 'tis so : 
hly rules of palmestry declare no less. 
An. Tis very strange how ye should know so much. 
_Dr. Nay, I can make rehearsal of the words 
Did pass betwixt you, if I were disposed ; 
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Yet I protest I never stw the man 
Since, nor before the night he supt with us. 
:Briefly, it is your fortune, Mistress Sanders ; 
And there's no remedy but you must have 1 him. 
I counsel you to no immodesty : 
Tis lawful, one deeetsed, to take another. 
In the mean space I would not. have you coy 
:But if he come unto your house, or so, 
To use him courteously ; as one for whom 
You were eretted in your birth a wife. 
An. If it be so, I must submit myself 
To that which God and Destiny sets down. 
:But yet I can assm'e you, Mistress Drury, 
I do not find me any way i'nclined 
To change off new affection, nor, God willing, 
Will I be false to Sanders whilst I live. 
:By this time he's retum'd from the Exchange: 
Come you shall sup with us. 
/)r. I'll follow you. 
Why this is well; I never could have found 
A fitter way to compass :Browne's desire, 
lor in her woman's breast kindled love's fire 
:For this will hammer so within her head, 
As for the new she'll wish the old were dead. 
When in the neck of this I will devise 
Some stratagem to close up Sanders' eyes. 

Orig., leave him.--G. 
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They say, it does betoken some mischance. 
I fear not drowning, if the boat be good. 
There is no danger in so short a cut. 
Betwixt Blaekwall and Woolwieh is the worst, 
And if the watermen will watch the anchors 
I'll watch the catches and the hoyes myself. 
Well I must go. Christ's cross, God be my speed! 
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Enter OLD JOHN ad JoAN his maid. 

Who comes there, a God's name? This woody way 
Doth harbour anany a false knave they say. 
Old Jok. False knaves, ha .9 Where be tlaey.9 let me see them. 
lass, as old as I am, and have little skill, I'll hamper a false knave 
yet in my hedging_bill. Stand ! Thief or true man.9 185 
Joan,. Master, it is John Beane. 
Joh. Jesu ! John Beane, why, whither away by land ? 
What make you wandering this woody way ? 1 S S 
Walk se to Greenwich, or walk ye to Crav ? 
.Beat. To Greenwich, father John. Good morrow, good morrow. 
Good mon-ow Joan, good morrow, sweet, to thee. 
Joan,.. A thousand good morrows, gentle John Beane. I am glad 
I met ye, for now I have my dream. I have been so troubled with 
ve all this night, that I could not rest for sleeping and dreaming. 
Methought you were grown taller and fairer, and that ve were in 
your shirt; and methought it should not be you, and set it was 
you: and that ye were all in white, and went into a garden, and 
there was the umberst sort of flowers that ever I see : and methought 
x'ou lay down upon a green bank, and I pinned gilliflowers in your 
ruff, and then methought your nose bled, and as I ran to my chest 
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And I at's heels. By this it struck eleven. 
Home then he comes to dinner. By the way 
He chanced to meet a gentleman of the Court, 
With whom as he was talking, I drew near, 
And at his parting fl'on him heard him say 
That in the afternoon, without all fail, 
He would be with him at the Court. This done, 
I watcht him at his door till he had din'd ; 
Follow'd him to Lion quay ; saw him take boat, 
Aud in a pair of oars, as soon as he, 
Landed at Greenwich. Where, ever since, 
I traced him to and fl'o with no less care 
Than I had done before, till at the last 
I hem'd him call unto a waternmn, 
And bade lie should be ready, for, by six, 296 
He meant to be at London back again. 
With that away came I to give you notice, 
That as he lands at Lion quay this evening 
You might despatch him, and escape unseen. 300 
Bro. Hodge, thou hast won my heart by this day's work. 
/)m. Beshrew me, but he hath taken mighty pains. 
Bro. lloger, come hiflmr. There's for thee to drink ; 
And one day I will do thee greater good. 30t, 
/?o,. I thank you, sir. t[odge is at your command. 
Bro. Now, Mistress Drink, if you please, go home. 
'Tis much upon the hour of his retuna. 
1/o. Nay, I am sure he will be here straightway. 30 
/)ru. Well, I will leave you, for 'tis somewhat late. 
God speed your hand ; and so, Master Browne, good night. 
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Roy. Mistress, I pray you, spare me for this once ; 
I'll be so bold as stay with Master Browne. 
Dru. ]Do. And Master Browne, if you prevail, 
Come to my house ; I'll have a bed for you. 
Bro. You shall have knowledge if I chance to speed, 
But I'll not lodge in London for a hile, 
Until the rtLmotlr shall be somewhat past. 
Come, loger, where is 't best to take our standing ? 
, Roy. Marry, at this corner, in my mind. 
Bro. I like it well, 'tis dm'k and somewhat close, 
By reason that the houses stand so near. 
Beside, if he should land at Billingsgate 
Yet are we still betwixt his house and him. 
Rog. You say well, Master Browne, 'tis so indeed. 
Bro. Peace, then. No more words, for being spied. 

gO 

nter ANNE SANDERS aM JOHN BEANE. 

Anne. I marvel, John, thou sawst him not at court, 
He hath been there ever since one o'clock. 
Bea. Indeed, Mistress Sanders, I heard not of him. 
_//uw. Pray God that Captain Browne hath not  
been mov'd, 
By some ill motion to endanger him ! 
I greatly fear it, he's so long away. 
But, tell me, John, must thou needs home to-night ? 
Bea. Yes, of necessity ; for so my Master bade. 
Anne. If it be possible, I prithee stay 
Until my husband come. 
Bea. I dare not, trust me; 

[Aside. 

332, 
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John. IXTay, sir, I must to Woolwich by this tide. 
8a. What, to-night ? There is no such haste, I hope. 
ea. Yes, truly, with your pardon, it must be so. 363 
San. Well then, if, John, you will be gone, commend me to your 
Master, and tell hfin, withont fail, on Tuesday, sometime of the day, 
I'll see him ; and so good night. 
Ae. Comnend me likewise to thy master, John. 
ea. I thank you, Mistress Sanders, for my cheer. 368 
Your commendations shall bc delivered. [Exit. 
ro. I would flyself and he were both sent hence, 
To do a message to the devil of hell, 
:For interrupting this my solemn vow. 372 
But, questionless, some power, or else prayer 
Of some religious fi'iend or other, guards him : 
Or else my sword's unfortunate. 'Tis so 
This metal was not made to kill a man. 376 
tgog. Good master Browne, fi'et not yore'self so much : 
Have you forgot what the old proverb is :- 
The third time pays for all ? :Did you not hear 
That he sent word to Master ]3arnes of Woolwich, 3S0 
lie wonld be with him as on Tuesday next ? 
'Twixt that and then lie yon in wait for him; 
And though he have escaped your hand so oft 
You may be sure to pay him home at last. 3S 
2ro. :Fury had almost made me pass myself. 
'Tis well remember'd. Hodg'e, it so shall be. 
Some place will [ pick out as lie does pass, 
Either in going or in coming back, 3SS 
To end his hateful life. Come, let's away 
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hi as before, lITwrton he roughlie and suddenly hewes downe 
the twe, ad then they rm togilher and embrace, llTth that 
enters CnASrlWlE, wilk her haire diskeveled, and taking Mis- 
tres SAEs by the hand, brings her to her husbatds picture 
hatgit o tke wall, and, pobttitg to the tree, seethes to 
her, that that is the tree so rashly cut dowte. H-here7oz she, 
wrbgittg her hands, in tears deTarles. 
OGER and LUST whisperit, he dratces his sword, atd Roger 
followes hiz. Tm6EE earessiug that tow he goes to act the 

LUST leades togither this adulterous route, 
But, as you see, are hindred thus, before 
They could attaine vnto their fowle desires. 
The tree springs vp, whose bodie, whilest it stands, 
Stil keepes them baeke when they wonld fain embrace. 
Whereat they start, for furie euennore 
Is full repleat with feare and envie. 
LUST giveth her the Axe to cut it downe, 
To rid her husband whom it represents, 
In which this damned woman would assist hit; 
But though by them seduced to consent, 
And had a finger in her husbands blond, 
Could not be woonue to murther him herselfe. 
LUST brings the Axe to ]3XaOWNE, who suddenly 
Dogh eo'iue the fatal stroke vnto the tree ; 
Which being done, they then embrace togither : 
The act performde, now CttASTITIE appeares, 
And pointing to the picture, mad the tree, 
Unto her guiltie conscience shewes her husband, 

416 

420 

428 
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Good Maister Sanders, let's returne backe to Wolwieh, 
Me thinkes I go this way against my wil. 
San. Why so, I prethee .9 
Jo. Truly, I do not like 
The man we saw; he slipt so soone away, 
Behind the bushes. 
Scot. Trust me, John, nor I; 488 
:But yet, God willing, we wil keepe our way. 
Job. I pray you, sir, let us go backe againe : 
I do rcmcmber now a dreame was told me, 
Tl:at, might I have the vorld, I cannot choose 492 
But tremble eve T joint to thinke upon't. 
Sancl. ]3ut we are men, let's not be so faint-hearted 
As to affright our-seh'es with visions. 
Come on, a God's name. 496 
[Brownie stets ot atd strikes T Jo.x's hceles. 
John. Oh ! we are vndone. 
Scotd. What seeke you, sir .9 
Bro. Thy blond; which I will have. 
Sand. Oh, take my mony, and preserve my life. 
Bro. It is not millions that can ransome thee, 500 
Nor this base drudge, for both of you must die. 
Sam Heare me a word, you are a gentleman! 
Soile not your hands with bloud of immccnts. 
Bro. Thou speakest in vaine. 504, 
Salt. Then God forgive nay sinne ! 
Have mercie on me, and upon thee, too, 
The bloudy author of my timelesse death 
Bro. Now wil I dip my handkercher in his bloud, 508 

[ACT II. 
48 
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and that our white ealfe was kild for his wedding dinner; God 
blesse them both, for I love them both well. [Beane ereepes. 
Old J-ok. lIary, amen, for I tel thee my heart is heavy ; God 
send me good luck: my eyes dazel, and I could weepe. Lord 
blesse us ! what sight is this ? Looke, Jone, and crosse thy selfe. 
d'o,e. O master, naster, looke in my purse for a peeee of ginger; 
I shall sweb, I shall swound; cut my lace, and cover my face, 1 die 
else; it is Jon Bx, killd, eutte, slaine ! maister, and ye be a 
man, help ! 569 
Old J-oka. JOHY Bga ? Now Gods forbod, aloeke, aloek! 
good John, how came ye in this pitteous plight? speake, good John ; 
nay, o'oane_not; speake ! who has done this deede ? thou has not 
fordone thy seffe, hast thou ? 573 
_Beane. Ah no, no 
,foane. Ah no, no, he neede not have done that, for God 
knowes I loved him as deerely as he lovedme; speake, JoIt; who 
did it ? 577 
.Beate. One in a white dnblet and blew breeches : he has slaine 
auother too, not farre off. 0 stoppe my woundes if ye can. 
Old J-ohn. Joag, take nay napkin and thy apron, and bind up 
his wounds ; and cows go where they wil til we have carried him 
home. 5 8 P, 
Joane. Wo worth him, Jolm, that did this dismal deede ; 
I-Ieart-breake be his mirth, aad hanging be his meede ! 
Old J-ohu. Ah, weladay! see where another lies, a hansome, 
comely, ancient gentleman: what an age live we in! when nen 
have no mercy of men more than of dogges, bloudier than beasts ! 
This is the deed of some swaggering, swearing, drunken, desperate 
I)ieke. Call we them Cabbaleers ? masse, they be Canniballes, that 
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halle an 
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night. 
Har. Set me then; and here's a good. 
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San. No, sir; if youle play a game, 'tis not yet twelve by 
houre, Ile set you like a gamster. 
Go to, where shall we play ? 
San. Here, at our doore. 692 
What and if your father find us ? 
Sam No, hees at Woolwich, and will not come home to- 

696 

ltle7" ]ROWN and ROV,R. 
Is she so out of paeienee as thou saist ? 
Wonderfifll, sir; I have not scene the like. 

Bro. What does she meane by that ? Nay, what meane I, 
To aske the question? Has she not good cause ? 700 
Oh, yes ; and we have every one of us just cause 
To hate and be at variance with our selves. 
But come; I long to see her. 
Rog. How now, Captaine ? 
Why stop you on the sudden ? why go you not ? 
V'hat makes you looke so gastly towards the house ? 
Bro. Is not the formost of those prettie boyes 
One of George Sanders sonnes ? 708 
/?@,. Yes, 'tis is yongest. 
JBro. Both yong'st and eld'st are now made fatherlesse, 
By my unlucky hand. I prethee, go 
And take him from the doore, the sight of him 712 
Strikes such a terror to my guilty conscience, 
As I have not the heart to looke that way, 
h*or stirre my foote untill he be remoov'd. 

[lte sties the boy. 
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With wringing hands, and eheekes besprent with teares, 
Pursues the murtherers. And, being heard 
Of Mercy first, that in relenting wordes 
Would fifine perswade her to humility, 
8he fumes from her, and with her tender hand 
Wakes slumbering Justice; when, her tale being told, 
And the dead body brought for instance forth, 
Strait inquisition and search is wade, 
And the offenders, as you did behold, 
])iseover'd where they thought to be unseene. 
Then triall now remaines, as shall conclude, 
Measure for measure, and lost bloud for bloud. 

[ACT II. 
888 

892 

896 

Enler GEot6, ]3rtowE, atd one Brtow,, a butek.er i. ochesler. 
But. 'Tis marvell, eoosen ]3rtowN, we see you here, 900 
And thus alone without all company : 
You were not woont to visit Rochester, 
But you had still some friend or other with you. 
Bro. Such is th' occasion, eoosin, at this time, 90 
And, for the love I beare you, I am bold 
To make my selfe your guest, rather then lie 
In any publike hme, because, indeed, 
The house where I was woont to host is fidl 908 
Of eertaine Frenchmen and their followers. 
But. Nay, eoosin Bnowr, I would not have you thiuke 
I doe object thus much as one unwilling 
To shew you any kindnesse that I can. 912 
My house, though homely, yet such as it is, 
And I myselfc will be at your commamid. 
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My Lords of her most honourble Couneel 
Have made ehoiee of .,,'our selfe, so grave a gentleman, 
To see the maner of this cruell murther. 968 
_J[. Jaaes. Sir, the most unworthy, I, of many men, 
But that iu the hie bounty of your kindnes so you terlne me. 
But trust me, maister Barnes, amougst the rest 
That was reported to them of the murther, 972 
They hardly were induced to beleeve 
That this poore soule, having so lnany wouuds, 
And all so mortall as they were reported, [Lagbg his kaud 
With so much losse of blood, should possibly yet live; tou him. 
Why, it is past beliefe. 9  7 
]arnes. Sir, it is so, your worthy selfe can withes, 
As strage to us, that looke upon the wretch, 
As the report thereof unto their wisdoms. 980 
M. orames. More fearful wounds, nor hurts more dangerous, 
Upon my faith I have not seene. 
]eate. Hey, hoe, a little drinke : oh my head. 
.Bares. Good John, how doest thou ? 
Jeate. Whose that ? Father John ? 
Jare.s. Nay, John, thy maister. 
Jeae. O Lord, my belly! 9S6 
M. Jam He speuds more breath that issues through his wounds, 
"Then through his lippes. 
Jeane. I am drie. 
Jarte.s. John, doest thou know me 
M-. Jam. See where thy master is ; look, dost thou know hfin ? 
.Barnes. Sir, he never had his perfit memory,, since the first houre. 
Lr. Jam. Sttrely he cannot last. 



Yet God is greater than thy conscience, 
And he can save whom al the wod(l condemnes, 
If true repentance turne thee to his grace. 1252 
Tby time is short,, therefore spend this thy time 
In prayer and contemplation of thy end : 
Labour to die better then thou hast liv'd: 
God grant thou maist. Atteud thy judgement now : 1256 
Thou must go from hence to the place from whence thou camst, 
From thence to th' appointed place of execution, 
Aml there be hangd untill thou be dead, 
And thy body after at the princes pleasure; 1.60 
And so the Lord have mercy upon thee, ]3rtOWNE. 
Master Shiriff, see execution. And now take him hence, 
And bring those other prisoners that you have. 
33ro. Iy Lords, forget not my petitions; 1264 
Save poore Anne Sanders, for shee's innocent; 
And, good nay Lords, let me not hang in chaines. 
BtowyE is led out, ad ANNE SANDERS and DRI:RY brottffkt in. 
4 Lor. Farcwel ; let none of these things trouble thee. 
1 Lor. See how he labors to acquit Anne Sanders. 
4 Lor. What hath his brother, that is in Newgate, done ? 
Lo. Just. Notorious fellonies in Yorkeshire, my Lord. 
llere come the prisoners ; bring them to the barre ; 
Pead their inditement ; master Shiriffe, prepare 1272 
Your jury ready. Command silence there ! 

ANNE SNDEtS hath a white Rose b her hosome. 
Cleark. Anne Sanders, and Anne Drury, 
To the barre, and hold up your hands. 

1275 
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This man is hirde to betray my life. 
2 Lord. Fie, nfistris Sxq)rrts, you doe not wel 
To use such speeches, when ye see the ease 
Is too, too manifest. But, I pray ye, 
Why do you weare that white rose in your bosome ? 
lote. Ill token of my spotlesse innocence: 
As fl'ee fi'om guilt as is this flower fl'om staine. 
o Lord. I fcare it wil not fal out so. 
L. 3ast. Roger, what mouv carried you to Browne, 
After tim deede, to get him gone withall ? 
oger. Twenty sixe pounds, which coine was borowed, 
I'arte of my mistris plate, and some of mistris S.,y)v.s. 
L. 3ust. How say ye to that, mistris S.y)V.RS ? 
bme. Indeede, I grant, I misse some of my plate, 
And now am glad I know the theefe that stole it. 
Roger. 0 God forgive yc! you did give it me; 
And God forgive me, I did love veal 
Too wel, which now I dcerely answer for. 
1 Lord. Anne Drury, what say you ? was not the plate 
lart of it yours, and the rest mistris Sanders, 
According as your man hath here coufessde, 
With which she  borrowed tweuty pound for ]3rowne ? 
Dru. My Lord, it was. 
2 Lord. And you aud she together 
Were privy of the letter which was sent. 
Was it so, or no ? Why do you not speake ? 
/h'a. It was, my Lord, aud mistris Sanders knew 
That loger came the morning ere he went, 
' read he.--G. 
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IYill. Wel, I thauk God ; how dost thou ? where hast thou bin 
this morning, so early ? 
Tom. :Faith, I have bin up ever since three a eloeke. 1516 
B'Tll. About what, man ? 
Tom. Why, to make worke for the hangman; I and another 
have bin setting up a gallowes. 
lkTll. O, for [istris Drewry ; must she die to-day ? 1520 
ToJn. Nay, I know not that; but when she does, I am sure there 
is a gallowes big enough to hohl them both. 
llTll. Both whom ? her man and her ? 1523 
7'ore.. lIer man and her, and mistris Sanders too; 'tis a swinger 
5fa)th. But come, Ile give thee a pot this morning, for I promise 
thee I am passing dr.v, after my worke. 
BTll. Content, Tom, and I have another for thee; an] afterward 
Ile go see the execution. 152 S 
Ton. Do as thou wilt for that. 
ltTll. But dost thou thinke it will be to-day ? 
To. I cannot tell ; Smithfield is full of people,and the Shiriffes 
man, that set us a worke, told us it would be to-day. ]3ut come, 
shall we have this Beere ? 1533 
P-ill. With a good will; leade the way. [Exeunt. 

E, ter ANNE SANDERS, and her keeTer follox,ny her. 
Keeper. Cal'd you, mistres Sanders ? 
hme. Keeper, I did : 
prethee fetch up mistres Drnry to me, 
have a great desire to talke with her. 
Keeper. She shall be brought unto you presently. 
.4nne. Oh God! as I was standing at a grate 

]536 

[Exit. 
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And make the truth apparant to the world. 
.4ae. Will you prove then inconstant to your friend ? 
])rt. Should I, to purchase safety for another, 
Or lengthen out anothers temporall life, 
Hazard mine owne soule everlastingly, 
And loose the endlesse joyes of heaven, 
Preparde for such as wil confesse their sinnes ? 
No, mistris Sanders ; yet there's a time of grace, 
And yet we may obtaine forgivenes, 
If we wil seeke it at our 8aviour's hands. 
:But if we wilfldly shnt up our hearts 
Against the holy spirit that knockes for entrance, 
It is not this world's punishment shal serve, 
Nor death of body, but our soules shal live 
]n endlesse torments of unquenched fire. 
_4me. Your words amaze me ! and although ile vow 
I never had intention to confesse 
]ly hainous sinne, that so I might escape 
The worlds reproach, yet God, I give him thanks ! 
:Even at this instant I am strangely changed, 
And wil no longer drive repentance off, 
Nor cloake my guiltinesse before the world. 
And in good time see where the Doctor commes, 
:By whome I have bin seriously instncted. 
])oct. Good mon'ow, mistris Sanders, and soules health 
Unto you both; prepare yourselves for death. 
The houre is howe at hand, and, mistris Sanders, 
At length acknowledge and confesse your fault 
That God may be propitioner to your soule. 
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_Cane. Right reverend sir, not to delude the world, 
Nor longer to abuse your patience, 
Here I confesse I am a grievous sinner, 
And have provok't the heavy wrath of God, 
Not onely by consenting to the death 
Of my late husband, but by wicked lust 
And wilftd sinne, denying of the fault; 
But now I do repent, and hate myselfe, 
Thinking the punishment preparde for me 
Not halle severe enough for my deserts. 
Doct. Done like a christian, and the childe of grace, 
Pleasing to God, to angels, and to men ; 
And doubt not but your soule shall finde a place 
In Abraham's bosome, though your body perish. 
And, mistris DREWRY, shrinke not from your faith, 
:But valiantly prepare to drinke this cup 
Of sowre affliction, 'twill raise up to you 
A crowne of glory, in another world. 
Dru. Good hi. Doctor, I am bound to you'; 
My soule was ignorant, blind, and almost choak't 
With this world's vanities; but by your councell 
I am as well resolv'd to goe to death 
As if I were invited to a banquet ; 
:Nay, such assurance have I in the bloud 
Of him that died for me, as neither fire, 
Sword nor tormcnt could retaine me from him. 
Doctor. Spoke like a champion of the holy Crosse. 
:Now, mistris Sanders, let me tell to you : 
Your children, hearing this day was the last 
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]3eare with this true and home-borne Tragedy, t 
Yeelding so slender argument and scope 
To huild a matter of importance on, 
And in such forme as, happly, you expected. 
What now hath fail'd to-morrow you shall see 
Perfonn'd by History or Comedy. 

See loe 4, p. 336. 
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Finis. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

(INCLUDING AW ACCOUNT O1 IOBERT GREE:NE, HIS LIFE AND WORK8 
AND HI8 ATTACKS ON SIIAKSPERE ND HE PLAYERS. ) 

A TR._DITION current in the time of Charles I[. caused the 
book-binder for the royal library to bind together the plays, laire 
Era., Tle ]Ierr U Devil of Edmolo, and J][acedorus, and to label 
them SIaKgSe.RE, YOL. I. e Another tradition assigued _Faire 
En to Robert Greene, this play and t'riar Baeon being the only 
dramas which Edward Phillips  ascribes to his sole authorship. 
lriar Baeou is Greene's ; but 'aire E was a play which Greene 
himself mocked at, and attributed to the ignoraut playwright, 
whom, after abusing tbr years, he at last named as Shake-seethe, in 
159. The tradition, therefore, which attributed it to Shakspere 
dated from very early days. The truth seems to be that t'aire En 
is a satire upon Greene, and iu a measure a parody of some of his 
works. This would account for the uncertainty of the tradition 
which attributed the play, sometimes to the one, sometimes to the 
other author. 
Every student of Shakspere knows the attack made upon him 
by Greene in 159, in the Epistle appended to the Groatsworth of 
wit. ]3ut no one has yet traced the earlier mutterings of the 
 For a sumnmry o this account of Greene, see the article Greene, R., in 
the Index.--G. 
- See Boswell's ][alone, vol. ii., p. 668. The vol. was in the Garrick 
Collection in the British Iuseum. I is now spli up, and the plays separately 
bound. 
 Theatrum Poetarum, 1675. Mo]ern loets, p. 161. 
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jealousy which then for the first time spoke out clearly. It may, I 
think, be shown, that the same actor-author who is abused in the 
Epistle, is also mocked at in the novel to which the Epistle is 
attached; that the same man is glanced at, iu the same phrases, in 
the Epistle which Greene caused Nash to prefix to Metapkon in 1589 ; 
while in the novel of Meuaphon itself, Greene criticizes the style of 
this ' Roseius ' mder the name of Doron. The same writer is also 
glanced at in Greene's Never too Late, and in his _Vareu'ell to _Folly; 
which last contains the author's flout at the writer of _Vaire E,. If 
we wish to understand the birth and growth of his enmity, we 
must examine Greene's works in order. 
Greene was some four years older than Shakspere. tie was 
bon about 1560, md took his degree of B.A. at Cambridge in 
1578. His first recorded publication was the first part of his novel 
Jfamillia,  registered in the Stationers' books, Oct. 3, 1580. The 
work seems to have ineun'ed more criticism than Greene liked; but he 
showed due humility, and in March, 15St, registered a palinode in 
the shape of a ballad intituled, 1-oMk, eeiu 9 all ki was o trouble- 
some, abaudotiug virtue atd leanin 9 to vice, reealleth his former 
follie with an. imvard repentance. Neither this production nor the 
separate edition of the first part of Mamillia has survived. The 
second part of Mamillia was registered Sep. 6, 1583, the year that 
Greene became IXI. A., and was probably then published with the 
first part, md an epistle dated ' From my stud in Clare-Hall the 
ArII of July.' He had by this time repented of his repentance, 
and had learned to defy the criticism to which he had at ill'St 
yielded. He now gave notice that he would not put up with 
x This novel perhaps preserves the story of a drama of the same name, 
played at Court by the Earl of Leicester's servants in 1573. 
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unthankful as swallows; haters of company . . . having many ears 
and many eyes; bearing a head without a tongue; at talk and 
company not uttering one word, and yet Sardonio 'isu ozuia eondi- 
entes; reaping that which other men sow; ignorant in that the.v 
chiefly know; answering all things in three words; fearing their 
own shadows, and starting at flies.' This character is embodied in 
Valdraeko, an actor ix ' Venus tragedy,' one of the tales of the 
book. Valdraeko is ' stricken in age, melancholic, ruling after the 
crabbed forwardness of his doting will, not with justice and mercy ; 
inpartial, for he loved none but himself; politic, because experi- 
enced; familiar with none, except for his profit; in private and 
secret conspiracies he used no fi-iend but himself; skilful in dis- 
sembling; trusting no one; silent, covetous, counting all things 
honest that were profitable.' Greene, perhaps, is here building up 
his ideal of the hateful character, ready to be attributed to any one 
he hated. But the men whom the libertine and spendthrift was 
most ready to hate, were they who succeeded where he failed, whom 
he could not help accusing of sucking his brains, stealing his ideas, 
refusing to make common property of their gains, and devoting 
themselves to self-love. It will be seen that the characteristics 
which he persistently attributes to the player-poet, who is ahnost 
the constant object of his envy, are mostly contained in this sketch 
of the Satunfist in 21anetomaekia. 
There are no registrations of Greene's works for the year 1586, 
and no known printed editions of that date. Perhaps during this 
year he devoted himself with all his energies to writing for the 
stage ; perhaps, on the other hand, he was for the second time on 
his travels; for he had seen too much of Europe to be easily com- 
prehended in his Spanish and Italian voyage before 1583. tIow- 
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off their vain-glorious titles have called this my Mourniny Garmet.' 
The'Epistle to the Gentlemen scholars' can leave little doubt of 
this being the earliest of the repentant series. ' Sudden changes of 
mens affects crave great wonder but little belief, and such as alter 
iu a moment win not credit in a month. These premisses (gentle- 
men) da-ives lne into a great quandary, fearing I shall hardly insinu- 
ate into your fitvours with changing the title of my pamphlets, or 
make you believe the inward metamorphosis of 111" mind by the 
exterior show of my works, seeing I have ever professed ln3self 
Love's philosopher.' Then, after a ret?renee to Ovid's 1)'i'lia, lie 
continues, ' Then Gentlemen let me find like favour, ff I that wholly 
gave myself to the discoursing of amours be now applied to better 
labours. Think, though it be &,to yet it is serio, and although 
my showers come in atttumn, yet think they shall continue the 
whole year. Hoping 3"ou will grace me with your fitvourable 
suspense till my deeds prove my doctrine, I present you with my 
3lourting Garment. Wherein, Gentlemen, look to see the valfity 
of youth so perfectly anatomized, that you may see every vein, 
muscle, and artery of her unbridled follies. Look for the discovery 
of wanton love, wherewith ripe wits are soonest inveigled, and 
scholars of all men deepest entangled. Had Ovid been a dunce lie 
had never delivered such amorous precepts... Scholars have piercing 
insights, and therefore they overween in their sights, feeding their 
eyes with fancy that shotdd be peering on the principles of Plato : 
they read of Venus, and therefore count every fair face a goddess, 
and grow so eligious that they almost forget their God. They 
count no philosophy like love, no author so good as Ovid, no object 
so good as beauty, nor no exercise in schools so necessary as court- 
ing of a fair wommi in a chamber. But please you gentlemen to 
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put on nay mourning garment, and see the effects that grow from 
such wanton affects, you will leave Ovid's art and fall to his 
remedyr . . You will thfi& women nala, althongh they be to some 
kind of men necessaria; you will hold no heresy like love, no infec- 
tion like fancy, no object so pjudicial as beauty... I wish to you 
as I would to myself, new loves, not to Venus but to Yirtue... If 
yon enter into the depth of my conceit, and see how I have only 
with humanity moralized a divine history,  and some odd scoffing 
companion that halh a comnonwealfl of self-love in his head say 
evekv painted cloth is IIe subject of this pamphlet  ; I answer him 
vith a common principle of philosophy, onm qo commmdus eo 
melits ; and if that will not serve, let him either amend it or else 
sig down and blow his fingers till he find his Meen[o will serve to 
shape my garment after a new cut. I know, gentlemen, fools will have 
bolts, and they will shoot as well at a bnsh as at a bird; and some 
will have frumps, if ig be but to call their father whoreson: but 
howsoever, I knovfacilias est warat quam taTat; and a 
dog will have a barking tooth though he be warned: to such I 
write not .... ' 
It will be seen by this Introduction that the 3[otrubt# Garment 
was Greene's first peuitential prodnction. The stone conclusion 
may be drawn from a comparison of it with the two similar novels 
which he afterwards published, Never too late, cputaining the story 
of Franceseo's fortunes, in 1590, and the Groalsa, orlh of eit, eon- 
 The novel is the story of the 2rodigal Son, embroidered with additions. 
In fact, we learn by Histriomastix, that Shakspere did write a drama of the 
2rodiyal Son. If it is the same as that of which a translation into German 
was published among the nylish comedies in 1620, and outlined above, the 
memory of the dramatist had somewhat availed itself of Greene's shaping of 
the story. [See ante, pp. 12, 91.G.] 
z i. e. that the sry might be read on any piece of old tapestry. 
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raining Hoberto's adventures, in 1592. lhilador, the prodigal ill 
the _]fomufft 9 Gar,ent, Franeeseo in Vever too Late, and oberto in 
the Groalstoor[h of ci[, are all more or less autobiographical 
sketches. But of these sketches I'hilador is the most rudimentary, 
and oberto the most finished. I'hilador is evidently the first, 
which by its success encouraged its author to carry out tile idea in 
two other novels of the same form. If this was all, we might con- 
elude that the ][ottrbtff Ga'ten[ was first published iu 1587, before 
,Iune, when tile Faretoell to t'olly was also registered and puhlished. 
But the evidence on the other side is stronger. Not only was 
the _MorM,# Garmet, published just before the l'aretcell to t'ollff, 
registered in 1590, but also the dedication and the Epistle prefixed 
to the aretcell contain two notes of time which force us to date it 
in 1590 or 1591. In the Epistle, Greene says that the vhole 
impression of the 2][ori,# Ga-rent had been sold, and that the 
pedlar, fiuding it too dear, had been forced to buy 'Tile life of 
Tondivoliu, to wrap up his sweet powders in those uusavoury 
papers.' Tomlivolin is an obvious misprint for Tamburlaiu. 
[arlowe's plays on the subject, though vrittel in 15S7, were not 
published till 1590; nor is there ally entry of ballads on the 
subject in the Stationers' register, though, truly, ballads may 
have been pul)lished without registration. Greene was at one 
time an adversary of the ' atheist Tamburlain,' as may be seen 
from his preface to Perb,edes in 15SS. The other note of time is 
decisive. He says: ' I cannot [artinize--swear by my fay ill a 
pulpit, and rap out gogs-wounds in a tavern.' That is, he cannot 
do like l-artin Iar-Prelate; assume sanctity in church, and bring 
out blasphemous and scurrillous libels through the press. [artin's 
first appearance was early in 1589, and Greene could not have used 
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virtues of a gentleman and the perfection of a soldier. Both this 
book mid the _Penelope's ll'eb are of a different texture from Greene's 
usual amatory pastorals, one being designed to exhibit the virtues 
of wonmn, 'Obedience, Chastity and Silence,' and the other he 
virtues of the gentleman and soldier. The S re sudi books as a 
man might have written after bidding his farewell to folly. In 
Ehues Censure, Greene abandoned his old posy, omue tulit punc- 
ture, and adopted mother, Ea kabotlur olima u et jucuuda hon- 
esta el utilia. 
In 15 8 8, Greene's earliest pnblieation was Perimedes the laek- 
smith. 9y its Introduction we learn that the change in his posy 
had been made a joke of, and that some one of his plays had been 
ridiculed on the stage. ' I keep my old course still,' he says, ' to 
pallet up something in prose, using mine old posy still, o#te tdit 
?unctmn. : although lately two gentlemen poets made two madmen 
of ome beat it out of their paper bucklers, and had it in derision, 
for that I could not make my verses jet upon the stage in tragietd 
buskins, every word filling the mouth like the fa-burden of Bow- 
bell, daring God out of heaven with that atheist Tambuflain, or 
blaspheming with the mad priest of the sun. But let me rather 
openly pocket up the ass at Diogenes' hand than wantonly set out 
such impious instances of intolerable poetry. Such mad and seofl2 
ing poets that have poetical spirits as bred of Merlin's race, if there 
be any in Englaud thag set the end of seholm'ism in an English 
blank-verse, I think either it is the hmnour of a novice that tickles 
them with self love, or too much frequenting the hot-house (to use 
the German proverb) hath sweat out all the greatest part of their 
wits.' The meaning of this 'dark speech,' as he calls it, is not 
far to seek. Greene had hitherto, whether in his tales or pla3-s , 
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term for two players. Greene, as we have seen in Perimedes, when 
he wished to criticize the London Theatre, talks of the Theatre in 
Rome. So in his Never too late, when lie talks of the London 
actors, he pretends only to speak of Roscius and the actors of 
Rome. Iu the pedlar's French of the day, Itome-vyle was London, 
and Rome-mort the Qneen. 
It is to be noticed that the tale of Gradasso iu Perimedes is in 
many parts almost word for word the same as' Venus Tragedy,' 
or the tale of Valdrako in" Plauetomackia. The last-mentioned 
was the first immature sketch of the Saturnist; the picture iu 
Perbt, edes is revised and augmented, superior both in volume and 
finish to the first sketch. 
Greene's other publication of 1588 was Pandosto, Tke Triumpl 
of Time. It has a double posyTem2oris filia veritas, and omne 
tulit jotuclmn. It is dedicated to the Ead of Cumberland. Greene 
tells the Earl ' they which fear the biting of vipers do carry in their 
hands the plmnes of a Phcenix,' mid he shrouds his pamphle under 
the Earl's patronage, 'doubting the dint of such envenomed vipers 
as seek with their slanderous reproaches to carp at all, being often- 
times most unlearned of all;' he assures himself, also, that the Earl's 
name will protect him "fi'om the poisoned tongues of such scorning 
sycophants.' In the Epistle to the readers, also, he hopes that 
' though fond, curious, or rather currish, barkers breathe out slan- 
derous speeches,' yet courteous readers will requite his travail, at 
least with silence. 
The contest we see was becoming bitter; and it did not 
sweeten with time. Greene had fondly imagined that the cry went 
on him for the best playwright, but his pre-eminence was challenged; 
and when lie fouud his rivals becoming more popular than lie was, 
YOL. II. 23 
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1586, for his share in some satire, which, though resented by the 
authorities, had served to discover his powers to his friends. 
Afterwards he went to Ireland and Italy, and from Italy lie seems 
to have been summoned to take part with Lily, Greene, and the 
rest employed by Archbishop Whitgiff, through Bancroft, to oppose 
Martin h[ar-Prelate with his own weapons of scurrility and lam- 
poon. It appears from Nash's first production in this kind, his 
Cototlerctffe gioe, to 21lartb mior y . . . asTdl  
which he dates ' from Gravesend Barge, the 8th of August, the 
first and last year of Martinism,' that after spending two years 
abroad, he had come ' lately over sea into Kent,' and fl'om thence 
had ' cut over into Essex fl'om Gravesend.' After so long an absence 
it is not likely that he could have been an original authority for 
literary affairs whiO had occurred while he was away. He was in 
demand for his style, and his business was to reduce to pointed 
form the matter furnished him by others. Hence his pubcations 
of 1589 must be supposed to represent, not the fl-uits of his own 
experience, but the ideas decanted into him. Greene may be 
assumed to have crammed him with what had to be said as intro- 
duction to 21IetaThon ; and the identity of idea, as wall as of phrase, 
between Nash's epistle and things which Greene subsequently 
wrote w prove this assumption to be correct. We shall see that 
the actor-author here attacked by Nash is assailed in the same 
phrases as the one attacked by Greene three years later, in his 
Groatstcorth of lFit. But in the latter case it is Shakespeare who is 
thus assayed. Therefore it is probably, also, Shakespem'e in the 
former case. 
ash begins by recommending to the university men the 
' scholar-like shepherd' -ho wrote [ena?ho, as onc of themsclvcs; 
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of those 'that obtrude themselves as the authors of eloquence and 
fotmtains of our finer phrases ' ...... who, he says, resemble 
'drums, which, beiug empty within, sound big without.' There is 
the same gird at those who depend o1 translations, ' whose thread- 
bare kuowledge, being bought at second hand, is spotted, blcnfished, 
and defaced through translators' rigorotts rude dealing,' and the 
ignorant sonnetteers and ballad-makers (under hich term we are 
also to understand play-makers) are thus attacked: ' hat politic 
counsellor or valiant soldier 'ill joy or glory of tiffs, in that some 
stitcher, weaver, spendthrift or fiddler, hath shuffled or slnbbered 
up a few ragged rhymes in the memorial of the ones prudence or 
the others prowess ? It makes the learned sort to be silent, where- 
as they see unlearned sots so insolent. These buzzards think 
kuowledge a burden, tapping it before they have half tunned it, 
ventiug it before they have filled it .... They come to speak be- 
fore they come to know. They coutemn arts as unprofitable, co- 
tentiag themselves with a little country grammar knowledge.' 
Again : ' Far more ardent is the desire of knowing unlnown things 
thau of repeating known things. This we see happen in stage 
players, in orators ..... lIanv there be that are out of love -ith 
the obscurity wherein they live, that to win credit to their name . . . 
encounter with them o whose shoulders all arts do lean' (such as 
Peele, the ' Atlas of Poetry '). ' These upstart reformers of arts... 
will seem wise before their time, that now they both begin to coun- 
terfeit that which they are not, and to be ashamed of that which they 
are' (i. e. to counterfeit being poets, and to be ashamed of being 
players) ..... ' He that estimates arts by the insolence of idiots, 
who profess that wherein they are infants, may deem the uuiversity 
nought bttt the nurse of folly, and the knowledge of arts nought 
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by reading and experience. The invention of comedies were first 
fotmd amongst the Greeks ant[ practised at Athens, some thitk by 
l[enander, Thom Terence so highly commends in his 
Timorttmetos. The reaso was, that under the covert of such 
pleasant and confieal events they aimed at the overthroT of many 
vanities that then reigned in the city ; for therein they painted out 
in the persons the course of the worhl, how either it was graced 
with honour or discredited with vices. There might you see 
levelled out the vain life that hoasting Thrasos use, smoothed p 
with the self-conceit of their own excellettce ; the miserable state of 
covetous parents, that rather let their sons taste of any misfortunes, 
than to relieve them with the superflttity of their wealth ;  the por- 
traiture of parasitical friends which sooth Somg gentlemen subtilly 
in their follies as long as they may ex eortt sdlo [sic] vivere, was 
set out in lively eolom's. In these comedies the abuse of bands 
that made sale of honest virgins, and lived by the spoil of vomen's 
honours, was deeply discovered ; to be short, letchery, covetousness, 
pride, self-love, disobedience of [sie] parents, and such vices pre- 
dominant both in age and youth, were shot at, not only with 
examples and instances to feed the eye, but with golden sentences 
of moral works to please the ear. Thus did 3[enauder win honour 
in Greece with his works, and reclaim both old and young from 
their vanities by the pleasat effect of his comedies. After him this 
faculty grew to be famous in Rome, practised by Plautus, Terence, 
and other that excelled in this quality, all aiming, as Menander did, 
in all their works to suppress vice and advance virtue. Now so 
highly were comedies esteemed in those days, that men of great 
honour and account were the actors, the senate and the consuls 
: But look in Cassiodorus, IV, Yinfi. 
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with his highflying rodomontade, always losing his head in the 
elouds. This is Marlowe. 3. There is also the plain-spoken and 
homely Yalingford, who is Shakespeare. l[andeville is the first 
love of Em, the first to gain a transient reputation as the most 
eminent dramatist; Em will look on no other, but feigns herself 
deaf and blind, to prevent the advances of l'lounteney and Valing- 
ford., lIandeville and 1Vlounteney come to think her really deaf" 
and blind, so they forsake her. Valiugford sees through the 
pretence, and by his constancy and perseverance wins her. lIoun- 
teney and Valingford conclude with making a scorn of llan- 
deville. 
This satire moved Greene's indignation, and he replied in the 
introduction to his next work, the Farewell to Toll. In the bitter 
conclusion he tells the writer of Faire En, that so far from being 
tile first dramatist, he is a dunce who draws his plots fi'om ballads, 
and cannot write Euglish without the help of parish clerks. The 
introduction is as follows : 
' Gentlemen and students (my old friends and companions), I 
presented you alate with my J[ourning Ga'ment. How .'ou censure 
of tile cloth or cut I know not; but the printer hath passed them 
all out of his shop, and the pedlar found them too dear for his 
pack, that he was fain to bargain for the life of Tomlivolin [Tam- 
burlaiu] to wrap up his sweet powders in those unsavom.'y papers. 
If my garment did any gentleman good I am glad; if it offended 
none, I am proud ; if goodman Find-fault, that hath his wit in his 
eyes, and can check what he cannot amend, mislike it, I am 
careless ; for Diogenes hath taught me that to kick an ass when he 
strikes were to smell of the ass for meddling with the ass. Having, 
therefore, gentlemen (in my opinion), mourned long enough for the 
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misdeeds of my youth, lest I should seem too pharisaical in nay 
fasts, or, like our dear English brethren, that measure their prasers 
by the hour-glass, fall asleep in preaching of repentance, I have now 
left off fle intent and am come to the effect, and after my mourn- 
ing, present you with my farewell to follies, an ultimum vale to all 
youthful vanities, wishing all gentlemen, as well courtiers as 
scholars, to take view of those blemishes that dishonour youth with 
the quaint show of pleasant delights. What a glorious show would 
the spring present if the beaut3' of her flowers were not nipped with 
fi'osts ! IIow would autumn boast of her fruits if she were not dis- 
figured with the fall of the leaf! And how would the virtues of 
youth shine (polished with the ripe conceit of wit.) if they were not 
eclipsed with the cloud of vanity! Then, sweet companions and 
love-mates of learning, look into nay _Parewell, and you shall find 
the poisons which infect sonng years, and, turning the leaf, read 
the antidotes to prevent the force of such deadly confections. Lay 
open nay life in your thoughts, and beware by nay loss; scorn not 
in your age what 3,ou have learned in sour accidence ; though stale, 
vet as sure a eheek--feli.v quemfaeiunt alienaperieula eautum. Such 
wags as have been wanton with me, and have marched in the Mercers 
book to please their mistress eye with their brave, that, as the 
frolic phrase is, have anade fle tavern to sweat with riotons expenses, 
that have spent their wits in courting of their sweet-hearts, and 
emptied their purses with being too prodigal, let them at last look 
back to the follies of their youth, and with me say farewell unto all 
suchvanities. But those young novices that have not yet lost the 
maidenhead of their innoeeney, nor have not heard the melody of 
such alluring syrens, let them read, that they may loathe, and that, 
seeing into the depth of their folly, they may the more detest that 
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player." "A player !" quofl Roberto ; -" I took you rather for a 
gmtlemau of great living; for if by outward habit men should be 
censured, I tell you you would be taken for a substantial man." 
" So am I, where I dwell," quoth the player, "reputed able at my 
lroper cost to build a windmill. What though the world once 
went hard with me, when I was fain to can'y my playing fardel a 
foot-back ? Y'ezTora mtato'--I know you know the meaning of 
it better than I, but I thus construe it--It is olherxise ow ; for 
my very share in playing apparel will not be sold for two hundred 
pounds." "Tndy," said Roberto, "it is strange that you should 
so prosper in flint vain practice, for that it seems to me your voice 
is nothing gracious." '" Nay, then," said the player, " I mislike 
yore" judgment ; why, I am as famous for 1)elphrygts and The t2bg 
of t'ab'ies as ever was any of my time; The twelve labotrs of 
JercMes have I terribly thundered on the stage, and played three 
scenes of the Devil in The Itiglwaj to Heavet." " Have ye so ? " 
said Roberto ; "then I pray you pardon me." " Nay, more," quoth 
the player, "I can serve to make a pretty speech, for I was a couuh\v 
author, passing at a hloral; for it was I that penned The Jro.ral qf 
J]Ian's wit, The 1)ialogte of 1)ives, and for seven years space was 
absolute interpreter of the puppets. ]3ut now my almanac is out of 
date : 
' The people make no estimation 
Of morals, teaching education--' 

Was not this pretty for a plain rhyme extempore ? If ye will ye 
shall have more." "Nay, it is enough," said Roberto ; "but how 
nean ye to use me ?" "Why, sir, in making plays," said the other, 
"for which you shall be well paid, if you will take the pains." 
Roberto, perceiving no remedy, thought it best to respect his 
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present necessity, [end,] to try his wit, went with him willingly; 
who lodged him at the town's end in a house of retail.., there by 
conversing with bad company, he grew a malo b pejus, falling from 
one vice to another... 13ut Roberto, now famoused for an arch- 
playmaking poet, his purse, like the sea, sometime swelled, anon, 
like the same sea, fell to a low ebb; yet seldom he wanted, his 
labours were so well esteemed. l-arry, this rnle he kept, whatever 
he fingered beforehand, was the certain means to uubind a bargain; 
and being asked why he so slightly dealt with them that did him 
good, "It becomes me," saith he, "to be contrary to the world. 
For commonly when vulgar men receive earnest, they do perform. 
When I am paid anything aforehand, I break my promise."' 
This last sentence, taken in conjunction with the following para- 
graph from Cuthbert Cony-catchers lhfence of Couy-catchbg, 15 9 
easily justifies the actors in their conduct to Greene. 'What if 
should prove you a cony-catcher, blaster Robcrt] G[reene], would 
it not make you blush at the matter ?... Ask the Queen's pla3"ers 
if you sold them not Orlando t'urioso for twenty nobles, and when 
they were in the country sold the same play to the Lord Admiral's 
men for as many more ? . . . ]3ut I hear, when this was objected, 
that you made this excuse ; that there was no more faith to be held 
with players than with them that valued faith at the price of a 
feather; for as they were comedians to art, so the actions of theh- 
lives were Camelion-like; that they were uncertain, variable, time- 
pleasers, men that measured honesty by profit, and that regarded 
their authors not by desert, but by necessity of time.' 
It is singular that Greene should here select Delphrygus and the 
King of Fairies as the note of the actor whom he denounces, just as 
'ash had done three years before in his preface to 
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domestic and social life. As he made no scruple of selling the same 
play to two sets of actors, so he made no scruple of stealing the 
printed dialogue between ' velvet and cloth breeches' and lIarman's 
' revelations of rogues,' and publishing them as his own. 1Te have 
seen by his remarks on Faire HJJ how totally untrustworthy he is 
as a critic. He was a man whose direct assertions upon oath were 
not worthy of credit, and whose insinuatios are no foundatio for 
any conclusion in favour of the truth of the particular circumstances 
he wishes to insinuate. ]'ct it is upon these insimmtions that most 
of the current surmises about the early attthorship of Shakespeare 
are founded. That he appropriated and refurbished other men's 
plays ; that he was a lacklatia who had no acquaintance  ith any 
foreign language, except perlaps French, and lived from the trans- 
lator's trencher, and such like. Throughout we see Greene's 
determination not to recognize Shakespeare as a man capable of 
doing anything by himself. At first, Greene simply fathers some 
composition of his upon 'two gentleman poets,' because he, in 
Greene's opiniou, was incapable of writing anything. Then as to 
_Faire Ejt, it is either distilled out of ballads, or it is  ritten by 
some theological poet who is ashamed to set his own name to it; 
it could not have been written by one who cannot write English 
without the help of a parish clerk. Then at last, Greene owns that 
his rival might have written a speech or two, might have interpreted 
for the puppets, have indited a 11[oral, or might be even capable of 
penning the llindnill---the l[iller's I)atghter --without help ; but 
Greene will not own that the man is capable of having really done 
that which passes for his ; all that can be said is, that in his self- 
 So I interpret the words before quoted,  reputed able at my proper cost 
to build a windmill.' 
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hind the mask. They contemplated the outside of the characters 
which they manufactmvd rather than created. They set about 
making speeches for them by the written rtfles of rhetoric, not by 
auy secret formative psychological process. In their dramas it 
often seems as if the speaker of the words and the actor of the 
part were two different beings, whom the dramatists did not see 
the necessity of nniting into one. Each character is divisible into 
actor and speaker, and the speaking sort addresses the acting sonl 
as a distinct entity. Bacon enters, addresses himself, 'Now, 
Bacon, rouse thy slumbering courage, address thee to thy task,' 
and so forth, and then turns to the audience, and tells them 'ho 
Bacon is, and what Bacon does or will do. Is he in difficulties ? 
He exhorts himself, and uses the same rhetoric to himself that he 
would use to another. Does he threaten ? He tells what he will 
do, as if it was to be done not by him, but by another. This 
pedantic and scholastic method is characteristic of Lily, and the 
Euphuists. Traces of it occur now and then in Shakespeare; but 
he uses it not as a permanent form, but as a transient figtu'e of 
speech. Each of his dramatic persons has his own self-conscious- 
ness, and says, Eke t reasonable being, ' I am hungTy,' not like 
an idiot, ' Poor Tom's a-cold.' Perhaps in Faire _E, the figure in 
question is used somewhat oftener than in Shakespeare's acknow- 
ledged dramas, yet it occttrs bnt seldom, and then only as a tran- 
sient figure, and with a good psychological reason for its use. As 
when in Scene VIII Lubeck persuades his affianced lover, Mariana, 
to take William instead, she asks, ' Wherei hath Mariana given 
you occasion ?' and complains, ' Lubeck regards not [ariana,' 
Feminine modesty prompts such  change of person 'hen  woman 
is holding a man to his bargain of marriage. 
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one direetion, obliges him to put out his strength in another diree- 
tion. Thus the philosopher's abstract flmught is the compensation 
for a difficulty in instantaneously recalling the concrete details, and 
the poet's pictorial and concrete exposition is the compensation for his 
habitual oblivion of the philosophical abstract. The poet and the 
philosopher each has his weak side ; and this weakness is, as it were, 
the matrix of his strength. Sir William lIamilton's philosophy 
assigns to the limitation and impotence of the faculty a great part 
in the genesis of its universal ideas. As in morals, humility is at 
the root of grandeur of character, so in philosophy and poetry there 
is a weakness which generates strength. 
It is not difficult to imagine how ignorance of linguistic details, 
in a mind rich in ideas, and travailing with the domineering neces- 
sity of expressing them, should produee new forms and methods of 
expression, some perhaps doomed to immediate and deserved 
oblivion, others at onee seized on by the popular mind, and assimi- 
lated to the eommon speeeh. In a language like ours, which 
borrows so largely of other tongues, the seholar feels constrained 
not to wander too fat" fi'om the native meaning and use of the 
bon-owed word; bat the orator, or poet, who is not a seho!ar, will 
venture on eombinations whieh seholars would never dare produce, 
and the result will be happy aeeording to his genius. In sueh a 
man we should be likdy to see a laborious endeavour, a struggle to 
make words meant something which eommonly they do not mean, 
and to twist them and eoil them together so as to eoudense a long 
thought inlo a shortc phrase. We find this in Shakespeare; ann to 
some extent also in _Faire Xn. has (Seene i. 1. 11) : 

' I mnoronsly do bear to your intent,' 



where 'bea" is for'bear myself,' and the line means,' I accept 
your inteutions with all love.' Iu the same scene William describes 
the effect produced on him by Blaneh's pietnre, borne by Lubeek : 
' A sense of miracle 
hna'ined on thy lovely mistress face, 
]Xiade me abaudon bodily regard, 
And cast all pleasure on my wounded sonl.' 
[p. 408, 1. 37, et sef.] 
{caning ' the picture made we imagine a miraculous beauty in the 
original ; and this imagination caused me to abandon all regard for 
the bodily feats of the tonrnament, and to find my pleasure only in 
the fi'esh wound love had given my sotfl.' Iu the same scene, 
' Advance your drooping spirits,' 
reminds one more directly of Shakespeare. In the next sccne 
' Our harmless lives, which, led iu greater port, 
Wotdd be au envious object to our foes.' 
Port of course means carriage, or ca'eer; it is a word common 
enough. ]ut the phrase ' curious object,' for ' object of envy,' is 
quite characteristic. So is this line- 
' Thralled to drudging, staxless of the world.' [p. 12, 1. 114.] 
' To whom the world aflbrds no stay.' So iu scene iv. 1. 285 
' Hc rmninates ou my beloved choice.' 
'On her whom I have chosen to love.' In scene v. we have 
' testies' for testimonies, and ' suspicious' for suspected. In scene 
vi., ' It might be alleged to me of mere simplicity,' for ' I might 
well be called a shnpleton for it.' In scene vii. 
' I should ghostly give my life to sacred lrayers. ' [1. 600.] 
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in 1653 tI. l\Ioseley entered it as the production of Shakespeare. 
Perhaps a proper investigation might find evidences of his hand in 
parts of this play also. At any rate Moselcy's entry proves that 
the tradition did not arise simply fi'om the carelessness of a book- 
binder. 
It might be worth while to gather up the traditional fragments 
concerning the connection between William I. and Sven Esthrithson, 
K. of Demnark. The :Bel'kcley tradition says that :Robert Fitz- 
Harding" was son of Harding, Mayor of Bristol, Governor of 
:Bristol, son of the King of Dcmnark, and a follower of Wi]liam the 
Conqueror. See the Berkeley Legend in the .ttiquarg. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONTE. 

WILLIAhl THE CONQUEROR, after. 
wards disguised as tobert de 
Wi.,dsor. 
,ARQUESS LUBECK,  Datislt 
obleman. 
IOT,  Gentleme f TTT/- 
VALIGFOD  liam's Court. 
Saitors to aire m. 
[ANDEVILLE, a gentlemat of 
] nchester. 
DUKE DIROT,  O'mat nobles, 
DE MARCH.  hft gorernors of 
England during llTlliam's ab- 
sence. 
SIR TOh8 GODDRD, disguised 

as the ,]Iiller of Jlanchester. 
FAIR Era, his daughter. 
TROTTER, his qnan.. 
Ang f 1)enmark ( Sn'eyn). 
BLANCH, his daughter. 
IAItIANA, a Swedish captive of 
Streyn, belored b!l Zubech. 
3[essenger. 
oslLIo, courtier of ing & Den. 
Ambassadr fi'ont St'eytt to Wil- 
liams. 
Soldiers--Attendants. 
Citizett & Chester. 
ELIOR, his daughter. 



[ACT I. 

4o8 i PLEAS./tNT CO,qlEDIE 
But that which makes me blush and shame to tell 
Is cause why thus I turn my coaquering eyes 
To cowards looks and beaten fimlasies. 
Mouutuey. Since we are guiltless, we the less dismay 16 
To see this sudden change possess your cheer, 
1,'or if it issne from your own conceits 
:Bred by suggestion of some envious thoughts, 
Your highness wisdom may suppress it straight. 20 
Yet tell us (good my Lord) what thought it is 
That thus bereaves you of your late content, 
That in advice we may assist your Grace, 
Or beud our forces to revive your spirits. 24 
B-. Con. Ah, M.nuEs LUBECK, iu thy power it lies 
To rid my bosom of these thraled  dumps2: 
And therefore, good lny Lords, forbear awhile 
That we may parley of these private cares, 28 
Whose strength subdues me more than all the world. 
Yaliugford. We go, and wish tllee s private conference 
Public aft'eels a, in this accustomed peace. 
[Exit all but ]YILLIAM and the [ARQUES. 
H'Tlliam. Now, M.IQUES, must a conqueror at arms 32 
Disclose himself thrald  to unarmed thoughts, 
And, threatened of a shadow, yield to lust . 
No sooner had my sparkling eyes beheld 
The flames of beauty blazing on this piece, 36 
:But suddenly a sense of miracle, 
Imagined on thy lovely mistress z face, 
 Thralled 2 woes (Ch.)  the 
* effects  thralled  love (Ch.).  maistres 
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Thus must we mask to save our wretched lives, 
Threatened bv Conquest of this hapless Isle, 
,Vhose sad invasions by the Conqueror, 88 
Have made a number such as we subject 
Their gentle necks unto their 1 stubborn yoke 
Of drudging labour mad base peasantry. 
SIR THOIAS GODD,-RD now old GODDARD is, 
GODDARD the miller of fair Manchester. 
VThy should not I content me with this state, 
As good Sir Edmond TrtOFFERD did the flail ? 
And thou, sweet E, must stoop to e high estate 96 
To join with mine, that thus we may protect 
Our harmeless lives, which, led n greater port, 
,Vould be an envious object to our foes, 
That seek to root all Britain's Gentry [up] 100 
From bearing countenance against their tyranny z. 
_En. Good father, let nay full resolved thoughts 
With settled patience to snpport this chance 
Be some poor comfort to your aged soul; 104 
For therein rests the height of my estate-- 
That. you are pleased with this dejectionS, - 
And that all toils mv hands may undertake 
hay serve to work your worthiness content. 108 
Miller. Thanks, my dear daughter. These thy pleasmt words 
Transfer my soul into a second heaven : 
And in thy settled mind my joys consist, 
My state revived , mad I in former plight. 112 
 the  to Mgl probably a misprint for to like. 
 These two lines out of Ch. a Line out of Ch.  levives 
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Although our outward pomp be thus abased, 
And thrall'd to drudging, stayless of the world , 
Let us retain those honourable minds 
That lately governed our superior state, 
Wherein true gentry is the only mean 
That makes us differ from 2base millers born e. 
Though we expect no knightly delieates, 
_Not" thirst in soul for former sovereignty, 
_et may our minds as highly scorn to stoop, 
To base desires of vulgars worldliness, 
As if we were in our precedent way. 
And, lovely daughter, since thy youthful years 
]Iust needs admit as a young affections, 
And that sweet love uuparti-al perceives  
Her dainie  subjects thorough every part , 
Iu chief receive these lessons from my lips, 
The true discoverers of a Virgin's due, 
_Now requisite, now that I know thv mind 
Something inclined to favour 5I.'wis suit, 
A gentleman, thy lover iu protest ; 
And that thou mavst not be by love deceived, 
]3ut try his meaning fit for thy desert, 
In pursuit of all amorous desires,  
lcgard thine honour. Let not vehement sighs, 

[ACT I. 

116 

120 

124 

128 

132 

136 

 Stayless of the world out of Ch. See Introd., p. 400. 
z--z plebeian birth (Ch.) a of (Ch.) 
perceives' is clearly wrong : perhaps deceives, or peruses, or pu'sues, or 
lerverts ; a dissyllable is wanted if we read un-par-ti-al, a trisyllable if un- 
gar-tiaL  Of course dainty. 
 These two lines out of Ch.  This line out of Ch. 
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[SCENE III.] 

Enter KING o1 DENMARK, with some attendants; ]3LNCU, his 
daughter ; [.RIANA ; [ARQUES LUBECK; WILLIAM, disguised. 
Z'bg of Dmart'. Lord MAaQUES LBECK, welcome home. 
Welcome, brave Knight, unto the Deamark King, 180 
For WLLIAt's sake, thc noble Norman Duke, 
So famous for hfs fortunes and succcss, 
That graccth him with name of Conqucror; 
ght double welcome must thou be to us. 184 
RoS. llTndsor. And to my Lord the King shall I recount 
Your graces courteous entertaimncnt, 
That for his sake vouchsafe to honour me, 
A simple knight, attendant on his grace. 188 
n9 Den. But say, Sir Kuight, what may I call your name P 
Rob. Wilt. o Wxso, and like your majesty. 
Kiug. Den. I tell thee, Ron, I so admix the man 
As that I count it heinous guilt in him 19 
That honours not Dung WILa with his hem. 
Bcu, bid this stranger welcome, good my girl. 
Blanch. Sir, 
Should I neglect your highness charge hereiu 196 
It might, be thought of base discourtesy. 
Welcome , Sir Knight, to Denmark, heartily . 
Robert Ynd. Thanks, gentle lady. Lo M.t,s, what is 
she ? 200 
 Blaneh's sweeh commences with Welcome in Ch. 
z z Denmark's royal eour (Ch.). 
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Lubeek. That same is BLANClI, [the] daughter to the King, 
The substance of the slradow that you saw. 
Rob. lI'nd. May this be she for whom [ eross'd the seas ? 
[ am ashamed to think I was so fond-- 204 
In whom there's nothing that contents my mind 
 Ill head, worse featured .o, uueomely, uothiug courtly ; 
Swarg aud ill-favoured, a eollier's sanguine skiu. 
I never saw a harder favour'd slut ; OS 
Love her? for what ? I can no whir abide her ! 
Kbg of Dem M,trIA,,t, I have this day received letters 
From SWETIIIA, that lets mc nuderstand 
Your ransom is collecting there with speed, 212 
And shortly shall be hither sent to us. 
A[ariaa. Not that I fiud occasion of  mislike 
My entertaimnent in your graces court, 
But that I long to see nay native home. 16 
Ki,g Den. And reason have you, Madam, for the same . 
LORD [ARQUES,  commit unto your charge 
The entertaimnent of Sa PORE here ; 
Let him remaiu with you within the Court, .'2.0 
In solace and disport to speud the time. 
Rob. //'buL [ thank your highness,  whose bounden I rcmain . 
Blanel (spent'elk Ibis secrethj at ote end of the stage). 
Unhappy 13LaNCX, what strange effects are these 
That works within my thoughts couflasedly ? '2. 24 

See note to next p., with quotation from Corned!! qf Errors. 
 face a maid (Ch.} 
to  This line not in Ch. -- Not in Ch. 
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426 ,4 PLEAS,4NT COIIEDIE 
Of hate, disdain, reproach and infamy, 
The fruit of frantic, bedlam jealousy! 4,40 
Here enters IOUNTNEY tO 
But here comes one of these suspicious 1 men : 
Witness, my God, without desert of me, 
For only IIANVIL honour I in heart, 
Nor shall unkindness cause me from him to s start! 444 
Mount. For this good fortune, Venus, be thou blest, 
To meet my love, the mistress of nay heart, 
Where time and place gives opportunity, 
At full to let her understand my love. 448 
tile tnrns to Et, and offers to take her by the land, and she 
goes fi'om hbn. 
Fair mistress, since my fortune sos so well, 
Hear you a word. 1Vhat meaneth this 
Nay, stay, fair Era. 
_Era. I am going homewards, sir. 452 
Mount. Yet stay, sweet love, to whom I must disclose 
The hidden secrets of a lovers thoughts, 
Not doubting but to find such kind remorse 
As naturally you are enclined to. 456 
E,n. The gentleman, your friend, sir, 
I have not seen him this four days, at the least. 
Mount. Whats that to me .9 
I speak not, sweet, in person of my friend, 460 
But for myself, whom, if that love deserve 
To have regard, being honourable love, 
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:Not base affects of loose lascivious love, 
Whom youthful wantons play and dally with, 464 
:But that unites in honourable bands of holy rites, 
And knits the sacred knot that Gods-- [Ilere E.t cuts him off. 
.En. What mean you, sir, to keep me here so long ? 
I cannot understand you by your signs ; 468 
You keep a prattling with your lips, 
:But never a word you speak that I can hear. 
Mount. What ? is she deaf ? a great impcdiment ! 
Yet remedies there are for such defects. 472 
Sweet E, it is no little grief to me, 
To see, where lature, in her pride of art, 
Hath wrought perfections rich and admirable. 
Eo. Speak you to me, Sir ? 476 
dlloot. To thee, my only joy. 
.Et. I cannot hear you. 
dlloot. 0 plague of fortune ! Oh , hell without compare ! 
What boots it us to gaze and not enjoy e ? 480 
/n. Fare you well, sir. [Exit Et. 2lanet MOUNTNY. 
Mount. Farewell, my love, nay, farewell life and all! 
Could I procure redress for this infirmity, 
It might be means she wotdd regard my suit. 484 
I am acquainted with fle Kings physicians, 
Amongst the which there's one, mine honest friend, 
Signor Alberto', a very learned man-- 
I-Its judgment will I have  to help this ill. 488 
Ah, E, fair Et, if art can make thee whole, 

 Dele oh. 

Probably and not to hear ? so to rhyme with compare. 
z ? crave 
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Lub. Free are my thoughts froxn such base villany 
As may in question, Lady, call yore" name; 628 
Yet is the matter of such consequence, 
Standing upon my honourable credit, 
To bc effected with such zeal and secresy 
As, should I speak and fail my expectation, 632 
It would 1 redound greatly to my prejudice. 
Mar. lly Lord, wherein hath 
Given you 2 occasion that you should mistrust, 
Or else be jealous of my secresy ? 636 
Lub. ]I.IaNa, do not misconster me : 
I not mistrust thee, nor thy secresy ; 
Nor let nay love misconster my intent, 
lgor think thereof but well and honourable  640 
Thus stands the case: 
Thou knowest fi'om England hither came with me 
.OBEltT OF "INDSOR, a noble man at arms, 
Lusty and valiant, in spring time of his sears, 
]go marvel then though he prove amorous. 
Jl[ar. True, my Lord, he came to see fair 
Lb. No, lI.tIaN_, that is not it--lfis love to 
Was then extinct, when first he saw thy face. 648 
'Tis thee he loves : sea, thou art only she 
That's mistress and commander of his thoughts. 
Mar. Well, well, my Lord, I like you : for such th-ifts 
Put silly Ladies often to their shifts . 652 
Oft have I heard you say you loved me well, 
 'twould z Dele you 
a honourably a Two liaes eadiag here omit. Ch. 
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Yea, sworn the same, and I believed you too. 
Can this be found an action of good faith 
Thus to dissemble where Sou found true love ? 
.t3. [ARIANA, [ not dissemble on mine honour, 
Nor fails my faith to thee. But for my friend, 
For princely VILLIAM, by whom 1 thou shalt possess 
The title of estate and majesty, 
Fitting the e love and virtues of thy mind-- 
Ior him I speak, for him do I intreat, 
And, with thy favour, fully do resign 
To him the claim and interest of my love-- 
Sweet MAIANA, then, deny me not: 
Love WILLII, love my friend, and honour me, 
V-ho else is clean dishououred by thy means. 
J]Iar. Born to mishap, myself am only she 
On whom the sun of fortune never shined : 
:But planets ruled by retrograde aspect 
l%retold mine ill in mv nativity ! 
Z5. Sweet Lady, cease, let my intmaty serve 
To pacify the passion of thy grief, 
Which well I know proceeds of ardent love. 
]far. But LUBECK now regards not 
ZaS. Even as my life, so love I 
Mar. Why do you post me to another then ? 
LaS. He is my friend, and I do love the man. 
2[ar. Then will DUKE WILLI_I rob me of my love 
ZuS. No, as his life MAIAN he doth love. 
Mar. Speak for yourself, my Lord, let him alone. 
 b'whom 2 thy. Ch. 
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436 ,4 PLEASANT COMEDIE 
Lub. So do I, Madam, for he and I am one. 
Mar. Then loving you I do content you both. 
Zub. In loving him you shall conteut us both-- 684 
Me, for I crave that favour at your hands, 
Him, 1 for he hopes that comfort at your hands ' 
Mar. Leave off, nay Lord, here comes the LaDY ]LANCH. 
Enter BLc to thet  
Zub. IIard hap, to break us off our talk so soon ! 
Sweet MaRLgt,, do remember me. [Exit L:e. 
Mar. Thy :I.ta. cannot choose but 4 remember thee. 
13lateh. MRLg, well met. You are ver b" forward in your 
love. 692 
_Mar. Madam, be it in secret spoken to yore" self, if you will but 
follow the complot 6 I have iuvented you will not think me so 
forward as yourself shall prove fortunate. 
Blanch. As how ? 696 
Mar. Madam, as thus: It is not unknown to you that 
OEtT OF WXgISOR, a man that you do not a little esteem, hath 
long importuued me of love. lht rather than I will be found false 
or unjust to the M.(O:s LcCK, I will, as did the coustant 
lady I'ELO, nndertake to effect some great task. 
 He for hopes. B.n.d. 
"- The two lines ending here are omitted in Ch. 
s This scene, between Blanch and Mariana, is printed in verse-lines in the 
original.--L. T. S. 
 This idea, that love is to be sacrificed to friendship, because friendship 
among men is greater than the love of man to woman, is found in The Tu.o 
Gentlemen of Verona, where Valentine gives up 8ilvia to Proteus, and lies 
at the foundation of 8hakspere's sonnet philosophy. See my book, p. 18, 
and p. 58. Also Vernon, in the first act of 5"tukley : ante, vol. i. p. 161, 
1. 93.  Dele but. Ch.  plot. Ch. 
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_Blanch. What of all this ? 702 
.Mar. The next time that SIIt ROBIT shall come in his wonted 
sort., to solicit me with love, I will seem to agree, and like of 
anything that the knight shall demand, so far forth as it be no 
impeachment to my chastity 1. And, to conclude, point some place 
for to meet the man, for my conveyance fi'om the _DX.LrtK court : 
which determined upon, he will appoint some certain time for our 
departure: whereof, you having intelligence, .you may soon set 
down a plot to wear the English crown, and then-- 
B1. What then ? 711 
.bar. If S RoBrtT prove a King and you his Queen, how 
then ? 
_Bl. Were I assured of the one as I am persuaded of the other 
there were some possibility in it. ]3ut here comes the man. 
M-at. Madam, begone, and you shall see I'll work to your desire 
and my content. [Exit BLANCH. 
llTlliau Conq. Lady, this is well and happily met ; for 2 Fortune 
hitherto hath been my foe, and though I have oft sought to speak 
with you, yet still I have been crost with sinister  haps. 720 
I cammt, Madam, tell a loving tale , 
Or court my Mistress with fabulous discourses 
That am a soldier sworn to follow arms-- 
But this I bluntly let you understand-- 
I honour you with such religious ze,'fl 
As may become an honourable mind. 
Nor may I make my love the siege of Troy, 
 honour. Ch. z for, not in orig.  pron. ' sinster.' 
 Compare Henry Vth's courtship : Hen. I2 v. 2, II. 9S et seq. 
 Otherwise.--or with discourses fabulous court my mistress. 
' false vows of love.' 

Ch. has 



438 A PLEASANT CO3IEDIE 
a That am a stranger in this country a. 
First, what I am I know you are resolved, 
For that my friend hath let you t' 2 understand, 
The M,tQuEs LUBECK, to whom I am so bound 
That whilst I live I count me only his. 
liar. Surely you are s beholding to the M_Q:Es , 
For he hath been an earnest spokesman in 3"our cause. 
IlSn. And yields my lady then, at his request, 
To grace D:KE WtLLI.t with her gracious lo-e ? 
Mar. My lord, I am a prisoner, md hard it were 
To get me from the court. 
llSn. An easy matter, to get you from the Court, 
If ease that you will thereto give consent. 
liar. lut ease a I should, how would you use me then ? 
lk-#,. Not otherwise but well and honourably. 
I have at sea a ship that doth attend, 
Which shall forthwith conduct us into England; 
Where, when we are, I straight will marry thee. 
We may not stay deliberating long, 
Lest that suspicion, conscious  of our weal, 
Set in a foot to hinder our pretence. 
Mar. But this I think were most convenient, 
To mask my face, the better to scape unknown. 
1t5.. A good device. Till then farewell, fair love. 
Mar. But this I must intreat your grace-- 

[ACT III. 
78 
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736 

740 
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75 

Line omitted in Ch.  that to, in orig. 
-- beholden to that lord. Ch. 
Bode. n. d. also has I'ut ease I ; but Ch. has What if I. 
 envious. Ch. and B. n. d. 
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Withal that :BLANCH be sent me home again, 
Or I shall fetch her unto llTMsor's cost, 
Yea, and WILLI:tI's too, if he deny her me. 

940 
[Exit ZwEIO. 

[SCENE XIII.] 
Eter WLLIAI, taken u, ill soldier,. 
YSn. Could any cross, could any plague be worse ? 
Could heaven or hell, did both conspire in one 
To afflict my soul, invent a greater scourge 944, 
Than presently I am tormented with ? 
Ah, M.I_,, cause of my lament ! 
Joy of my heart, and comfort of my life, 
:For thee 1 I breathe my sorrows in the air 98 
And tire myself, for  silently I sigh, 
My sorrows 3 afflicts my  soul with equal passion. 
Sohlier. Go to, sirrah, put up, it is to small purpose. 
H%t. Hence, villains, hence ! Dare you [to] lay your hands 
Upon your sovereign ! 953 
Sol. Well, sir, we will deal for that. 
But here comes one will remedy all this. 
My lord, watching this night in the camp 
We took this man, and know not what he is; 
And in his company was a gallant dame, 
A woman fah" in outward show she seemed, 
:But that her face was masked we could not see 960 
 ? Whether.  ? or. 
 griefs. Ch. i me. n. d. 

[Eter Dmcm 
956 



450 A ['LEA,rANT" COJIDZE [ACT HI. 
cir. Yes, marry is he, sir. Why do you ask ? Belike you have 
had some acquaintauce with him ? 1009 
I?d. I have been acquainted, in times past, but, through his 
double dealing, I am growen wears of his compans; for, be it 
spoken to yon, he hath been acquainted with a poor miller's 
daughter, and divers times hath promised her marriage, but what 
with his delays and touts he hath brought her into such a taking 
that I fear me it will cost her her life. 1015 
Cit. To be plain with you, sir, his father and I have been of 
old acquaintance, and a motion v'as made between my daugh- 
ter and his son, which now is throughly agreed upon, save only 
the place appointed for the marriage, whether it shall be kept 
here or at Manchester; and for no other occasion lie is now 
ridden. 
Elner. What hath he done to you, that you should speak so ill 
of the man ? 102, 
I-al. Oh, gentlewoman, I cry you mercy: he is your hnsband 
that shall be. 
_Elaer. If I knew this to be true, he should not be my husband 
were he never so good. And therefore, good father, I would desire 
you to take the pains to bear this gentleman company to Man- 
chester, to know whether this be true or no. 1028 
cir. Now trust me, gentleman, lie deals with me very hardly', 
knowing how well I meant to him. But I care not nmeh to ride to 
Nanehester, to know whether his father's will be he should deal with 
me so badly. Will it please you, sh-, to go in ? We will presently 
take horse and away. 1033 
Fal. If it please you to go in, I'll follow you presentl.v. 
Ezsrzg and her father.] Now shall I be revenged on 



454 A .PLEASAVT CO.IIE.DIE [ACT I I I. 
'al. Why, fair Exit, M.IVlLE hath forsaken thee, and must at 
Chester be married : whieh if I speak otherwise than true, let thy 
father speak what credibly he hath heard. ]110 
Era. Ihtt can it be M.I,:VIIE will deal so unkindly to reu ard my 
jnstiee with such monstrous ungentleness ? IIave I dissembled for 
thy sake, mid dost flmu now titus requite it? Indeed these many 
days [ have not seen him, which hath made me marvel at his long 
absence. Ihit, father, are you assured of the words lie spake were 
concerning M.tN VILE .9 ] ] ] 6 
.il. In sooth, daughter, now it is forth I must needs confirm it: 
[._SWIt MANVILE hath forsaken thee, and at Chester must be 
married to a roans daughter of no little wealth. His own father 
procures it, and therefore I dare credit it; and do thou believe it, 
for trust me, daughter, it is so. 1121 
m. Theu, good father, pardon the injury that I have done 
to you, only causing your grief, by overfond affecting a man 
so trothless. Aud you likewise, sir, I pray hold me exeused, 
as I hope this cause will allow sutlieiently for me: my love 
to M_NVlLE, thinking he would reqnite it, hath made me double 
with my father and you, and many more besides, which I will no 
longer hide fi'om you: that.iutieing speeches should not begnile 
me, I have made m3'self (leaf to my but to him; and lest any 
mau's person should please me nmre than his, I have dissembled 
the want of my sight: both whieh shadows of my in'evoeable 
affections I have uot spared to confirm before him, my father, and 
all other amorous solicitors--wherewith not made acquainted, I 
perceive my true intent hath wrought miue own sorrow, and 
seeking by love to be regarded am cut. off wifl eontempt and 
despised. 1136 



456 ,4 PLEASANT COMEDIE 
And let the prisoners, under several guards, 
Be kept apart, until you hear from us. 
Le this suffice, you know my resolution. 
If WILLIAm, )uke of Saxon, 1 be the man, 
That by his answer sent us he would send-%-- 
Not words, but womds; not parleis, but alarms, 
Must be decider of this controversy. 
:RosILm, stay with me. The rest begone. 

[ACT I I I. 

1158 

1162 

[Exeunt. 

tter WILLIAIt, and I)EIA/tCH, witl other attendants. 
l/5n. All but DiAlCn go shroud you out of sight; 
l%r I'll go parley with the prince myself. 1166 
/)e,. Should ZWNO, by this parley, call you forth, 
Upon intent injuriously to deal, 
This offe.reth too much opportunity. 
B. No, no, Dt.cH, 1170 
That were a breach against the law of arms. 
Therefore begone, and leave us here alone. 
[ see that ZWENO is master of his word. 
ZWNO, WA o SAXO s greeteth thee, 1174 
Either well or ill accordig to thy intent. 
If well thou wish to him and Saxony , 
He bids thee friendly welcome as he can; 
If ill thou wish to a him and Saxony , 1178 
He must withstand thy malice as he may. 
Zxeno. "Ya, for other name and titlc give I none 

[Exeun. 

 Normandy. Ch.  Seem. 
England. Ch.  Englands crown. Cb. 
-- this my realm. Ch. 



462 A t'LEASA2VT COzTIEDIE [ACT III. 
Mat. To say the troth, this maid had first my love. 1306 
Eber. ]'ea, ]LXVlL, but there was no witness by. 
E,t.. Thy conscience, M.,,l,;VtL, 1 is a thousand ' wituesses 
Elaer. She hath stolen a conscience to serve her own turn-- 
But you are deceived, i' fifith, he will none of you. 1310 
Ma,. Indeed, dread Lord, so dear I held her love 
As iu the same I put my whole delight; 
But some impediments, hich at that instant 
t[appened, made me forsake her quite; 131 
'or which I had her father's frank consent. 
l/n. What were lh" impcdiments? 
2llat. Why, she could neither hear nor see. 
//'m. Now she doth both. Maiden, how were you cured? 131S 
Era,. Pardon, my Lord, I'll tell your Grace the troth-- 
lie it not imputed to me as discredit. 
I loved this ]XL,.IVLs so much, that still methought, 
When he was absent, did present to me 13:2 
The form and feature of that counteuauce 
 hich [ did shrine an idol in my heart. 
And never could .I see a man, methought, 
That equalled I.:X'VlLE in my partial eye. 1 
:Nor was there any love between us lost, 
But that I held he same in high regard, 
Until repair of some unto our house, 
Of whom my hI.'vLs grew thus jealous 1330 
As if he took exception, I vouchsafed 
To hear them speak, or saw them when they came : 
-- a hundred, n. d. 
0 This is the other line censured by Greene. 

$ee IJtrod., p. 378. 



468 .NO T.ES. 

these refers to the Lord Strange whose company played Faire 
and to whom Greene dedicated his Tallies l, ove, in 1589 (ante, p. 
362), as follows :--'1587--Ferdiuando Lord Strange was made 
an alderman, who received the same very honorably, and made a 
rich banquet in the I'entice.' It is likely enough tlmt at this, or 
some similar aldermanic festival, by, or in honour of, Lord 
Strange, his lordship's company of players figured with Faire 
and their other plays. Previously, under the one date of 1577, 
occurs the record of the following two events--connecting, as will 
be seen, in that one year Lord Strange and some local play-acting : 
--' 1577.--The Earl of Derby, with lord Strange, and many others, 
came to the city (Chester) and were honorably received by the 
mayor and citizens.'--' The Shepherds' play was played at the 
:High Cross, and other triumphs at Rood-eye. --G. 



